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Remarks at the 10th Annual Conference 
Dinner. February 18, 1983 





Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, 
reverend clergy, Mickey, I thank you very 
much for those very kind words, and I 
thank all of you for certainly a most hearty 
and warm welcome. 

I’m grateful to the American Conserv- 
ative Union, Young Americans for Freedom, 
National Review, and Human Events for or- 
ganizing this third annual memorial service 
for the Democratic platform of 1980. Some- 
one asked me why I wanted to make it 
three in a row. Well, you know how the 
Irish love wakes. [Leughter] 

But I’m delighted to be back here with 
you, at your 10th annual conference. In my 
last two addresses, I’ve talked about our 
common perceptions and goals, and I 
thought I might report to you here tonight 
on where we stand in achieving those 
goals—-a sort of state of the Reagan report, 
if you will. 

Now, I’m the first to acknowledge that 
there’s a good deal left unfinished on the 
conservative agenda. Our cleanup crew will 
need more than 2 years to deal with the 
mess left by others for over half a century. 
But I’m not disheartened. In fact, my atti- 
tude about that unfinished agenda isn’t very 
different from that expressed in an anec- 
dote about one of my favorite Presidents, 
Calvin Coolidge. [Laughter] 

Some of you may know that after Cal 
Coolidge was introduced to the sport of 
fishing by his Secret Service detail, it got to 
be quite a passion with him, if you can use 
that word about “Silent Cal.” [Laughter] 
Anyway, he was once asked by reporters 
how many fish were in one of his favorite 
angling places, the River Brule. And Coo- 
lidge said the waters were estimated to 
carry 45,000 trout. And then he said, “I 


haven't caught them all yet, but I sure have 
intimidated them.” [Laughter] 

Well, it’s true we haven’t brought about 
every change important to the conscience 
of a conservative, but we conservatives can 
take a great deal of honest pride in what 
we have achieved. In a few minutes I want 
to talk about just how far we’ve come and 
what we need to do to win further victo- 
ries. But right now, I think a word or two 
on strategy is in order. You may remember 
that in the past, I mentioned that it was not 
our task as conservatives to just point out 
the mistakes made over all the decades of 
liberal government, not just to form an able 
opposition, but to govern, to lead a nation. 
And I noted this would make new demands 
upon our movement, upon all of us. 

For the first time in half a century, we’ve 
developed a whole new cadre of young con- 
servatives in government. We’ve shown 
that conservatives can do more than criti- 
cize; we’ve shown that we can govern and 
move our legislation through the Congress. 

Now, I know there’s concern over at- 
tempts to roll back some of the gains that 
we've made. And it seems to me that here 
we ought to give some thought to strat- 
egy—to making sure that we stop and think 
before we act. For example, some of our 
critics have been saying recently that they 
want to take back the people’s third-year 
tax cut and abolish tax indexing. And some 
others, including members of my staff, 
wanted immediately to open up a verbal 
barrage against them. Well, I hope you 
know that sometimes it’s better if a Presi- 
dent doesn’t say exactly what’s on his mind. 
[Laughter] There’s an old story about a 
farmer and a lawyer that illustrates my 
point. 

It seems that these two got into a pretty 
bad collision, a traffic accident. They both 
got out of their cars. The farmer took one 
look at the lawyer, walked back to his car, 
got a package, brought it back. There was a 
bottle inside, and he said, “Here, you look 
pretty shook up. I think you ought to take a 
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nip of this, it’ll steady your nerves.” Well, 
the lawyer did. And the farmer said, “You 
still look a little bit pale. How about an- 
other?” [Laughter] And the lawyer took an- 
other swallow. And under the urging of the 
farmer, he took another and another and 
another. And then, finally, he said he was 
feeling pretty good and asked the farmer if 
he didn’t think that he ought to have a little 
nip, too. And the farmer said, “Not me, I’m 
waiting for the State trooper.” [Laughter] 

I wonder if we can’t learn something 
from that farmer. If our liberal friends 
really want to head into the next election 
under the banner of taking away from the 
American people their first real tax cut in 
nearly 20 years; if, after peering into their 
heart of hearts, they feel they must tell the 
American people that over the next 6 years 
they want to reduce the income of an aver- 
age family by $3,000; and if they want to 
voice these deeply held convictions in an 
election year—well, fellow conservatives, 
who are we to stifle the voices of con- 
science? [Laughter] 

Now, in talking about our legislative 
agenda, I know that some of you have been 
disturbed by the notion of standby tax in- 
creases in the so-called out years. Well, I 
wasn’t wild about the idea myself. But the 
economy is getting better, and I believe 
these improvements are only the beginning. 
And with some luck, and if the American 
people respond with the kind of energy and 
initiative they've always shown in the past, 
well, maybe it’s time we started thinking 
about some standby tax cuts, too. 

But you know, the great thing about that 
standby tax increase is that if it’s passed, 
they can’t put it into effect unless they have 
first agreed to all our spending cuts. It does 
give them something to think about. 

But you know, with regard to the econo- 
my, I wonder if our political adversaries 
haven’t once again proved that they’re our 
best allies. They spent the last 16 months or 
so placing all the responsibility for the state 
of the economy on our shoulders. And with 
some help from the media, it’s been a 
pretty impressive campaign. They’ve cre- 
ated quite an image—we’re responsible for 
the economy. 

Well, I assume that we’re responsible 
then for inflation which, after back-to-back 
years in double digits before we got here, 
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has now been reduced to 3.9 percent in 
1982. And for the last 3 months of that 
year, it ran at only 1.1 percent. In 1982, 
real wages increased for the first time in 3 
years. Interest rates, as you’ve already been 
told, have dropped dramatically, with the 
prime rate shrinking by nearly 50 percent. 
And in December, the index of leading in- 
dicators was a full 6.3 percent above last 
March’s low point and has risen in 8 of the 
last 9 months. Last month housing starts 
were up 95 percent and building permits 
88 percent over last year at this time. New 
home sales are up by 54 percent since 
April, and inventories of unsold homes are 
at the lowest levels in more than a decade. 
Auto production this quarter is scheduled to 
increase by 22 percent, and General Motors 
alone is putting 21,400 of their workers 
back on the job. Last month’s sharp decline 
in the unemployment rate was the most 
heartening sign of all. It would have taken a 
$5 billion jobs bill to reduce unemployment 
by the same amount—and it didn’t cost us 
anything. 

It’s time to admit our guilt, time we ad- 
mitted that our liberal critics have been 
right all the time. And they should go right 
on telling the American people that the 
state of the economy is precisely the fault of 
that wicked creature, Kemp-Roth and its 
havoc-breaking _ truth [havoc-wreaking 
twin],' Reaganomics. 

Let’s confess, let’s admit that we've 
turned the corner on the economy. And 
we're especially proud of one thing: When 
we hit heavy weather, we didn’t panic, we 
didn’t go for fast bromides and quick fixes, 
the huge tax increases or wage and price 
controls recommended by so many. And 
our stubbornness, if you want to call it that, 
will quite literally pay off for every Ameri- 
can in the years ahead. 

So, let me pledge to you tonight: Careful- 
ly, we have set out on the road to recovery. 
We will not be deterred. We will not be 
turned back. I reject the policies of the 
past, the policies of tax and tax, spend and 
spend, elect and elect. The lesson of these 
failed policies is clear; I’ve said this before: 
You can’t drink yourself sober or spend 
yourself rich, and you can’t prime the 
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pump without pumping the prime—as 
somebody did, like to 21% percent in 1980. 

And a word is in order here on the most 
historic of all the legislative reforms we’ve 
achieved in the last 2 years—that of tax 
indexing. You can understand the terror 
that strikes in the heart of those whose 
principal constituency is big government. 
Bracket creep is government’s hidden in- 
centive to inflate the currency and bring on 
inflation, and indexing will end that. It will 
end those huge, hidden subsidies for bigger 
and bigger government. In the future, if we 
get indexing planted firmly as a law of the 
land, the advocates of big government who 
want money, more money for their social 
spending, their social engineering schemes, 
will have to go to the people and say right 
out loud: We want more money from your 
weekly paycheck, so we're raising your 
taxes. Do that instead of sneaking it out by 
way of inflation, which they have helped 
bring on. 

So, all the professional Washingtonians, 
from bureaucrats to lobbyists to the special 
interest groups, are  frightened—plain 
scared—and they’re working overtime to 
take this one back. Well, I think I speak for 
all conservatives when I say: Tax indexing is 
non-negotiable. It’s a fight we'll take to the 
people, and we'll win. 

But I think you can see how even this 
debate shows things are changing for the 
better. It highlights the essential differences 
between two philosophies now contending 
for power in American political life. One is 
the philosophy of the past—a philosophy 
that has as its constituents an ill-assorted 
mix of elitists and special-interest groups 
who see government as the principal vehi- 
cle of social change, who believe that the 
only thing we have to fear is the people, 
who must be watched and regulated and 
superintended from Washington. 

On the other hand, our political philos- 
ophy is at the heart of the new political 
consensus that emerged in America at the 
beginning of this decade, one that I believe 
all—well, I believe it will dominate Ameri- 
can politics for many decades. The econom- 
ic disasters brought about by too much gov- 
ernment were the catalysts for this consen- 
sus. During the seventies, the American 
people began to see misdirected, over- 


grown Government as the source of many 
of our social problems—not the solution. 

This new consensus has a view of govern- 
ment that’s essentially that of our Founding 
Fathers—that government is the servant, 
not the master; that it was meant to main- 
tain order, to protect our nation’s safety, 
but otherwise, in the words of that noted 
political philosopher, schnozzle Jimmy Dur- 
ante, “Don’t put no constrictions on da 
people. Leave ’em da heck alone.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

The overriding goal during the past 2 
years has been to give the government back 
to the American people, to make it respon- 
sive again to their wishes and desires, to do 
more than bring about a healthy economy 
or a growing gross national product. We’ve 
truly brought about a quiet revolution in 
American Government. 

For too many years, bureaucratic self-in- 
terest and political maneuvering held sway 
over efficiency and honesty in government. 
Federal dollars were treated as the proper- 
ty of bureaucrats, not taxpayers. Those in 
the Federal Establishment who pointed to 
the misuse of those dollars were looked 
upon as malcontents or troublemakers. 

Well, this administration has broken with 
what was a kind of a buddy system. There 
have been dramatic turnabouts in some of 
the more scandal-ridden and wasteful Fed- 
eral agencies and programs. Only a few 
years ago, the General Services Administra- 
tion was racked by indictments and report 
after report of inefficiency and waste. 
Today at GSA, Jerry Carmen has not only 
put the whistleblowers back in charge, he’s 
promoted them and given them new re- 
sponsibilities. Just listen to this little set of 
figures. Today, General Services Adminis- 
tration work-in-progress time is down from 
30 days to 7, even while the agency has 
sustained budget cuts of 20 percent, office 
space reductions of 20 percent, and the at- 
trition of 7,000 employees. 

At the Government Printing Office, 
under Dan Sawyer, losses of millions of dol- 
lars have suddenly been ended as the work- 
force was cut through attrition and a hiring 
freeze, and overtime pay was cut by $6 
million in 1 year alone. The government 
publication program, which ran a cumula- 
tive loss of $20 million over a 3-year period, 
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registered a $4.9 million profit, and the 
GPO as a whole has experienced a profit of 
$4.1 million last year. 

It is said by some that this administration 
has turned a blind eye to waste and fraud at 
the Pentagon while overzealously concen- 
trating on the social programs. Well, at the 
Pentagon, under Cap Weinberger’s leader- 
ship and our superb service secretaries Jack 
Marsh, John Lehman, and Verne Orr, we 
have identified more than a billion dollars 
in savings on waste and fraud and, over the 
next 7 years, multiyear procurement and 
other acquisition initiatives will save us 
almost $30 billion. 

Now, these are only three examples of 
what we’re attempting to do to make gov- 
ernment more efficient. The list goes on. 
We have wielded our inspectors general as 
a strike force accounting for nearly $17 bil- 
lion in savings in 18 months. With Peter 
Grace’s help, we’ve called on top manage- 
ment executives and experts from the pri- 
vate sector to suggest modern management 
techniques for every aspect of government 
operations. And with an exciting new pro- 
ject called Reform 88, we're going to 
streamline and reorganize the processes 
that control the money, information, per- 
sonnel, and property of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy—the maze through which nearly 
$2 trillion passes each year and which in- 
cludes 350 different payroll systems and 
1,750 personnel offices. 

There is more, much more—from cutting 
down wasteful travel practices to reducing 
paperwork, from aggressively pursuing the 
$40 billion in bad debts owed the Federal 
Government to reducing publication of 
more than 70 million copies of wasteful or 
unnecessary government publications. 

But, you know, making government re- 
sponsive again to the people involves more 
than eliminating waste and fraud and ineffi- 
ciency. During the decades when govern- 
ment was intruding into areas where it’s 
neither competent nor needed, it was also 
ignoring its legitimate and constitutional 
duties such as preserving the domestic 
peace and providing for the common de- 
fense. 

I'll talk about defense in a moment. | 
know you've already heard about that 
today, some of you. But on the matter of 
domestic order, a few things need to be 
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said. First of all, it is abundantly clear that 
much of our crime problem was provoked 
by a social philosophy that saw man as pri- 
marily a creature of his material environ- 
ment. The same liberal philosophy that saw 
an era of prosperity and virtue ushered in 
by changing man’s environment through 
massive Federal spending programs also 
viewed criminals as the unfortunate prod- 
ucts of poor socio-economic conditions or an 
underprivileged upbringing. Society, not 
the individual, they said, was at fault for 
criminal wrongdoing. We were to blame. 

Well, today, a new political consensus ut- 
terly rejects this point of view. The Ameri- 
can people demand that government exer- 
cise its legitimate and constitutional duty to 
punish career criminals—those who con- 
sciously choose to make their life by prey- 
ing on the innocent. 

Now, we conservatives have been warn- 
ing about the crime problem for many 
years, about that permissive social philos- 
ophy that did so much to foster it, about a 
legal system that seemed to specialize in 
letting hardened criminals go free. And 
now we have the means and the power to 
do something. Let’s get to work. 

Drug pusher after drug pusher, mobster 
after mobster has escaped justice by taking 
advantage of our flawed bail and parole 
system. Criminals who have committed 
atrocious acts have cynically utilized the 
technicalities of the exclusionary rule, a mis- 
carriage of justice unique to our legal 
system. Indeed, one National Institute of 
Justice study showed that of those arrested 
for drug felonies in Los Angeles County in 
1981, 32 percent were back out on the 
streets because of perceived problems with 
the exclusionary rule. 

Now, the exclusionary rule—that isn’t a 
law that was passed by Congress or a State 
legislature, it’s what is called case law, the 
result of judicial decisions. If a law enforce- 
ment officer obtains evidence as the result 
of a violation of the laws regarding search 
and seizure, that evidence cannot be intro- 
duced in a trial even if it proves the guilt of 
the accused. Now, this is hardly punishment 
of the officer for his violation of legal proce- 
dures, and it’s only effect, in many cases, is 
to free someone patently guilty of a crime. 
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I don’t know, maybe I’ve told you this 
before, but I have to give you a glaring 
example of what I’ve taken too much time 
to explain here. San Bernardino, California, 
several years ago: Two narcotics agents, 
based on the evidence that they had, ob- 
tained a legal warrant to search a home of a 
man and woman suspected of peddling 
heroin. They searched the home. They 
didn’t find anything. But as they were leav- 
ing, just on a hunch, they turned back to 
the baby in the crib and took down the 
diapers, and there was the stash of heroin. 
The evidence was thrown out of court and 
the couple went free because the baby 
hadn’t given permission for the violation of 
its constitutional rights. 

Well, this administration has proposed 
vital reforms of our bail and parole systems 
and criminal forefeiture and sentencing 
statutes. These reforms were passed by the 
Senate 95-to-1 last year. Our anticrime 
package never got out of committee in the 
House of Representatives. Do you see a 
target there? [Laughter] The American 
people want these reforms, and they want 
them now. I’m asking tonight that you mo- 
bilize all the powerful resources of this po- 
litical movement to get these measures 
passed by the Congress. 

On another front, all of you know how 
vitally important it is for us tovreverse the 
decline in American education, to take re- 
sponsibility for the education of our chil- 
dren out of the hands of the bureaucrats 
and put it back in the hands of parents and 
teachers. That’s why the Congress must 
stop dithering. We need those tuition tax 
credits. We need a voucher system for the 
parents of disadvantaged children. We need 
education savings accounts, a sort of IRA for 
college. And finally—and don’t think for a 
moment I’ve given up—we need to elimi- 
nate that unnecessary and politically engen- 
dered Department of Education. 

There are other steps we’re taking to re- 
store government to its rightful duties, to 
restore the political consensus upon which 
this nation was founded. Our Founding Fa- 
thers prohibited a Federal establishment of 
religion, but there is no evidence that they 
intended to set up a wall of separation be- 
tween the state and religious belief itself. 

The evidence of this is all around us. In 
the Declaration of Independence, alone, 


there are no fewer than four mentions of a 
Supreme Being. “In God We Trust” is en- 
graved on our coinage. The Supreme Court 
opens its proceedings with a religious invo- 
cation. And the Congress opens each day 
with prayer from its chaplains. The school- 
children of the United States are entitled to 
the same privileges as Supreme Court Jus- 
tices and Congressmen. Join me in persuad- 
ing the Congress to accede to the over- 
whelming desire of the American people 
for a constitutional amendment permitting 
prayer in our schools. 

And finally, on our domestic agenda, 
there is a subject that weighs heavily on all 
of us—the tragedy of abortion on demand. 
This is a grave moral evil and one that re- 
quires the fullest discussion on the floors of 
the House and Senate. As we saw in the last 
century with the issue of slavery, any at- 
tempt by the Congress to stifle or compro- 
mise away discussion of important moral 
issues only further inflames emotions on 
both sides and leads ultimately to even 
more social disruption and disunity. 

So, tonight, I would ask that the Congress 
discuss the issue of abortion openly and 
freely on the floors of the House and 
Senate. Let those who believe the practice 
of abortion to be a moral evil join us in 
taking this case to our fellow Americans. 
And let us do so rationally, calmly, and with 
an honest regard for our fellow Americans. 

Speaking for myself, I believe that once 
the implications of abortion on demand are 
fully aired and understood by the American 
people, they will resolutely seek its aboli- 
tion. Now, I know there are many who sin- 
cerely believe that limiting the right of 
abortion violates the freedom of choice of 
the individual. But if the unborn child is a 
living entity, then there are two individuals, 
each with the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Unless and until some- 
one can prove the unborn is not alive—and 
all medical evidence indicates it is—then 
we must concede the benefit of the doubt 
to the unborn infant. 

But whether it’s cutting spending and 
taxing, shrinking the size of the deficit, 
ending overregulation, inefficiency, fraud, 
and waste in government, cracking down 
on career criminals, revitalizing American 
education, pressing for prayer and abortion 
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legislation, I think you can see that the 
agenda we’ve put before America these 
past 2 years has been a conservative one. 
Oh, and there are two other matters that I 
think you'd be interested in. First, as part of 
our federalism effort, next week we will be 
sending to the Congress our proposal for 
four megablock grants that will return vital 
prerogatives to the States where they 
belong. And second, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget will press ahead with new 
regulations prohibiting the use of Federal 
tax dollars for purposes of political advoca- 
cy. 

And these important domestic initiatives 
have been complemented by the conserv- 
ative ideas we’ve brought to the pursuit of 
foreign policy. In the struggle now going on 
for the world, we have not been afraid to 
characterize our adversaries for what they 
are. We have focused world attention on 
forced labor on the Soviet pipeline and 
Soviet repression in Poland and all the 
other nations that make up what is called 
the “fourth world”— those living under to- 
talitarian rule who long for freedom. 

We publicized the evidence of chemical 
warfare and other atrocities in Cambodia, 
which we’re now supposed to call Kampu- 
chea, and in Afghanistan. We pointed out 
that totalitarian powers hold a radically dif- 
ferent view of morality and human dignity 
than we do. We must develop a forward 
strategy for freedom, one based on our 
hope that someday representative govern- 
ment will be enjoyed by all the people and 
all the nations of the Earth. 

We've been striving to give the world the 
facts about the international arms race. 
Ever since our nearly total demobilization 
after World War II, we in the West have 
been playing catchup. Yes, there’s been an 
international arms race, as some of the de- 
clared Democratic candidates for the Presi- 
dency tell us. But let them also tell us, 
there’s only been one side doing the racing. 

Those of you in the frontline of the 
conservative movement can be of special 
assistance in furthering our strategy for 
freedom, our fight against totalitarianism. 
First of all, there is no more important for- 
eign policy initiative in this administration, 
and none that frightens our adversaries 
more, than our attempts through our inter- 
national radios to build constituencies for 
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peace in nations dominated by totalitarian, 
militaristic regimes. We’ve proposed to the 
Congress modest but vitally important ex- 
penditures for the Voice of America, Radio 
Free Europe/Radio Liberty, and Radio 
Marti. These proposals stalled last year, but 
with your help we can get them through 
the Congress this year. And believe me, 
nothing could mean more to the Poles, 
Lithuanians, Cubans, and all the millions of 
others living in that fourth world. 

Now, it would be also unconscionable 
during any discussion of the need for 
candor in our foreign policy not to mention 
here the tragic event that last year shocked 
the world—the attack on His Holiness, Pope 
John Paul Il—an act of unspeakable evil, an 
assault on man and God. It was an interna- 
tional outrage and merits the fullest possi- 
ble investigation. Tonight, I want to take 
this opportunity to applaud the courage and 
resourcefulness of the Government of Italy 
in bringing this matter to the attention of 
the world. And, contrary to what some have 
suggested, you can depend on it, there is no 
one on our side that is acting embarrassed 
or feeling embarrassed because they’re 
going ahead with that investigation. We 
mean to help them. 

And, now, Cap, you can breathe easy, be- 
cause here we come. We must continue to 
revitalize and strengthen our Armed 
Forces. Cap Weinberger’s been waging an 
heroic’s battle on this front. I’m asking you, 
the conservative leaders here tonight, to 
make support for our defense buildup one 
of your top priorities. 

But besides progress in furthering all of 
these items on the conservative agenda, 
something else is occurring—something that 
someday we conservatives may be very 
proud happened under our leadership. 
Even with all our recent economic hard- 
ships, I believe a feeling of optimism is now 
entering the American consciousness, a 
belief that the days of division and discord 
are behind us and that an era of unity and 
national renewal is upon us. 

A vivid reminder of how our nation has 
learned and grown and transcended the 
tragedies of the past was given to us here in 
Washington only a few months ago. Last 
November, on the Mall, between the Lin- 
coln Memorial and the Washington Monu- 
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ment, a new memorial was dedicated—one 
of dark, low-lying walls inscribed with the 
names of those who gave their lives in the 
Vietnam conflict. Soon, there will be added 
a sculpture of three infantrymen represent- 
ing different racial and ethnic backgrounds. 


During the dedication ceremonies, the 
rolls of the missing and dead were read for 
3 days, morning till night, in a candlelight 
ceremony at the National Cathedral. And 
those veterans of Vietnam who were never 
welcomed home with speeches and bands, 
but who were undefeated in battle and 
were heroes as surely as any who ever 
fought in a noble cause, staged their own 
parade on Constitution Avenue. 


As America watched them, some in 


wheelchairs, all of them proud, there was a 
feeling that as a nation we were coming 
together, coming together again, and that 
we had at long last brought the boys home. 


“A lot of healing . . . went on,” said Jan 
Scruggs, the wounded combat veteran who 
helped organize support for the memorial. 
And then there was this newspaper account 
that appeared after the ceremonies. I'd like 
to read it to you. 


“Yesterday, crowds returned to the me- 
morial. Among them was Herbie Petit, 
a machinist and former marine from 
New Orleans. ‘Last night,’ he said, 
standing near the wall, ‘I went out to 
dinner with some ex-marines. There 
was also a group of college students in 
the restaurant. We started talking to 
each other, and before we left, they 
stood up and cheered. ‘The whole 
week,’ Petit said, his eyes red, ‘it was 
worth it just for that.’ ”’ 

It has been worth it. We Americans have 
learned again to listen to each other, to 
trust each other. We’ve learned that gov- 
ernment owes the people an explanation 
and needs their support for its actions at 
home and abroad. And we’ve learned—and 
I pray this time for good—that we must 
never again send our young men to fight 
and die in conflicts that our leaders are not 
prepared to win. [Applause] 

Thank you very much. 


Yet, the most valuable lesson of all, the 
preciousness of human freedom, has been 
relearned not just by Americans but all the 


people of the world. It is “the stark lesson” 
that Truong Nhu Tang, one of the founders 
of the National Liberation Front, a former 
Viet Cong minister and vice-minister of the 
postwar Vietnamese Communist govern- 
ment, spoke of recently when he explained 
why he fled Vietnam for freedom. “No pre- 
vious regime in my country,” he wrote 
about the concentration camps and boat 
people of Vietnam, “brought such numbers 
of people to such desperation. Not the mili- 
tary dictators, not the colonialists, not even 
the ancient Chinese warlords. It is a lesson 
that my compatriots and I learned through 
witnessing and through suffering in our 
own lives the fate of our countrymen. It is a 
lesson that must eventually move the con- 
science of the world.” This man who had 
fought on the other side learned the value 
of freedom only after helping to destroy it 
and seeing those who had had to give it up. 


The task that has fallen to us as Ameri- 
cans is to move the conscience of the world, 
to keep alive the hope and dream of free- 
dom. For if we fail or falter, there’ll be no 
place for the world’s oppressed to flee to. 
This is not a role we sought. We preach no 
manifest destiny, But like the Americans 
who brought a new nation into the world 
200 years ago, history has asked much of us 
in our time. Much we've already given; 
much more we must be prepared to give. 


This is not a task we shrink from; it’s a 
task we welcome. For with the privilege of 
living in this kindly, pleasant, greening land 
called America, this land of generous spirit 
and great ideals, there is also a destiny and 
a duty, a duty to preserve and hold in 
sacred trust mankind’s age-old aspirations of 
peace and freedom and a better life for 
generations to come. 


God bless you all, and thank you for what 
you're doing. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
9 p.m. at the Sheraton Washington Hotel 
following an introduction by Representa- 
tive Mickey Edwards of Oklahoma. 

The transcript of the President’s remarks 
was not available in time for inclusion in 
last week’s issue. 
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Enforcement-Sensitive Documents of 
the Environmental Protection Agency 





Statement by the President. 
February 18, 1983 





I am very pleased to learn that we have 
been able to reach agreement with the 
Congress on the procedures for handling 
the EPA enforcement-sensitive documents 
that have been sought by Mr. Levitas’ sub- 
committee and the contempt citation of Ad- 
ministrator Gorsuch. The agreement strikes 
an appropriate balance in that it is consist- 
ent with the doctrine of executive privilege, 
while it also assures that necessary informa- 
tion is made available to the Congress in 
the legitimate pursuit of its responsibilities 
I thank Mr. Levitas for his cooperation and 
statesmanship in effecting this resolution. 

I asserted executive privilege as to the 
enforcement-sensitive documents because I 
have a constitutional obligation to the 
people—and to those who have held this 
Office in the past and will hold it in the 
future—to ensure that the integrity of sensi- 
tive law enforcement documents be pre- 
served. 

Under our constitutional system, the leg- 
islative branch has a responsibility for over- 
sight and the executive branch has a re- 
sponsibility for enforcing the laws. Occa- 
sionally there is a legitimate dispute over 
the respective roles of each. This is nothing 
new—it has been going on for almost 200 
years. In the past the branches have man- 
aged to reach compromises that acknowl- 
edge and preserve the legitimate interests 
of each branch. What we both sought to do 
in these negotiations was to reach a solution 
which would do that. That is what we have 
done. 


Note: The agreement is detailed in a 5-page 
document entitled “Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding Between the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation and the 
Department of Justice Concerning Docu- 
ments Subpoenaed From Environmental 
Protection Agency.” The document was 
signed by Elliott H. Levitas, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Investigations and 
Oversight of the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation, Fred Fielding, 
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Counsel to the President, and Edward 
Schmults, Deputy Attorney General, follow- 
ing their meeting on February 18. 

The President’s statement was not availa- 
ble in time for inclusion in last week's 
issue. 


Defense Spending 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
February 19, 1983 


My fellow Americans: 

This Monday will mark the 25lst birthday 
of George Washington, the Father of our 
Country. Unlike Abraham Lincoln, Franklin 
Roosevelt, and most other famous Presi- 
dents, Washington was not a great orator or 
man of words. He was, above all, a man of 
action and character. His courage, firmness, 
and integrity first led a ragged, outnum- 
bered army to triumph against the might- 
iest empire of his time and then guided our 
infant republic to maturity as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

George Washington didn’t say much, but 
when he did speak, as both a soldier and a 
statesman, what he said was worth listening 
to. As President, in his first annual address 
to the Congress, he offered a wise piece of 
advice on defense preparedness that is as 
timely today as it was when he uttered it 
nearly two centuries ago. 

“To be prepared for war,” George Wash- 
ington said, “is the most effectual means of 
preserving the peace.” When I reread this 
quote a few days ago, it brought to mind 
the current public debate over this adminis- 
tration’s efforts to protect the peace by re- 
storing our country’s neglected defenses. 

Now, I know that this is a hard time to 
call for increased defense spending. It isn’t 
easy to ask American families who are al- 
ready making sacrifices in the recession, or 
American businesses which are struggling to 
reinvest for the future, and it isn’t easy for 
someone like me who’s dedicated his entire 
political career to reducing government 
spending. 

On the other hand, it’s always very easy 
and very tempting politically to come up 
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with arguments for neglecting defense 
spending in time of peace. One of the great 
tragedies of this century was that it was 
only after the balance of power was allowed 
to erode and a ruthless adversary, Adolf 
Hitler, deliberately weighed the risks and 
decided to strike that the importance of a 
strong defense was realized too late. That 
was what happened in the years leading up 
to World War II. And especially for those of 
us who lived through that nightmare, it’s a 
mistake that America and the free world 
must never make again. 


I want you to know that members of my 
administration and I have agonized over 
the current defense budget. We've 
trimmed back our plans for rebuilding de- 
fense by more than half. We’ve hunted for 
savings in nonessential programs. We've 
weighed economic risks and economic 
benefits. The defense budget we finally pre- 
sented is a minimal budget to protect our 
country’s vital interests and meet our com- 
mitments. 


For those who wish to cut it back further, 
I have a simple question. Which interests 
and which commitments are they ready to 
abandon? Let me make just a few key 
points about our defense program. 


First, we must develop a responsible and 
balanced understanding of the danger we 
face. Over the past 20 years, the Soviet 
Union has accumulated enormous military 
might, while we restrained our own efforts 
to the point where defense spending actual- 
ly declined, in real terms, over 20 percent 
in the decade of the seventies. 


Today, the Soviets out-invest us by nearly 
2-to-1. Even with the defense increases of 
the past 2 years, they outproduce us sub- 
stantially in almost every category of weap- 
ons. And in actions such as the brutal inva- 
sion and occupation of Afghanistan, they 
have demonstrated their willingness to use 
these weapons for aggression. 


Finally, Soviet military power has spread 
around the globe, threatening our access to 
vital resources and our sea lines of commu- 
nication, undermining our forward line of 
defense in Europe and Korea, and challeng- 
ing us even at home, here in our own hemi- 
sphere. 


We must face the facts. If we continue 


our past pattern of only rebuilding our de- 
fenses in fits and starts, we will never con- 
vince the Soviets that it’s in their interests 
to behave with restraint and negotiate 
genuine arms reductions. We will also 
burden the American taxpayer time and 
again with the high cost of crash rearma- 
ment. Sooner or later, the bills fall due. 


For instance, our land-based missiles were 
designed in the 1950’s and installed in the 
sixties, and many of the pilots of our B-52 
bombers are younger than the planes they 
fly. The fact is these past fits and starts in a 
decade of neglecting our defenses have left 
this administration, this Congress, and the 
American taxpayer stuck with double duty. 


We had to act quickly to increase the 
basic readiness and staying power of our 
forces so that they could meet any immedi- 
ate crisis if one arose. At the same time, we 
have to make up for lost years of invest- 
ment by undertaking the research and de- 
velopment and the force modernization 
needed to meet crises that could arise in 
the future. We simply cannot afford 
[avoid] ' performing this double duty unless 
we're willing to gamble with our immediate 
security and pass on to future generations 
the legacy of neglect we inherited. That 
kind of neglect would only weaken peace 
and stability in the world, both now and in 
the years ahead. 


I have lived through two world wars. I 
saw the American people rise to meet these 
crises, and I have faith in their willingness 
to come to their nation’s defense in the 
future. But it’s far better to prevent a crisis 
than to have to face it unprepared at the 
last moment. That’s why we have an over- 
riding moral obligation to invest now, this 
year, in this budget, in restoring America’s 
strength to keep the peace and preserve 
our freedom. 


Till next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


1 White House correction. 
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National Review 





Remarks at a Reception Honoring the 
Magazine. February 21, 1983 





I feel dutybound to prove that I too am a 
linguist with all of the languages that have 
been up here. So, in the language of my 
forefathers, “I'll have another drink of that 
fine Irish whiskey.” [Laughter] 

You know, there was a lot of talk when I 
first started to run for office about what was 
someone that had been in show business in 
Hollywood doing running for office. Well, 
you just saw a great example of how it pays 
off. [Laughter] In Hollywood on the set, the 
floor is laced with chalk marks so the actors 
will know where they’re to arrive at and 
stand and so forth for various scenes. Well, 
you saw how effectively I’ve managed this 
up here. [Laughter] 

Well, John McLaughlin, I thank you. He’s 
your NR’s man in Washington. It’s a pleas- 
ure to be here and see that you’re looking 
so well. I can’t tell you how happy I am to 
find out there really is life after death for 


former White House speechwriters. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Today we celebrate Washington’s birth- 
day, and I can’t think of a more appropriate 


occasion to celebrate National Review’s 
heightened profile in the Nation’s Capital; 
for if George Washington was the father of 
his country, NR has been the father of 
American conservative intellectual move- 
ment. And it’s only fitting that at a time 
when conservative issues and philosophy 
are finally setting the terms of debate in the 
halls of government that NR has come to 
Washington in a big way. 

I see a lot of friends in this room tonight, 
and I hope I'll have a chance to say a per- 
sonai hello to many of you before I leave. 
But before I go any further, I just have to 
say a few words about three people who are 
very special to me and to NR. 

Ladies first. There’s a person here tonight 
who is respected and loved by everyone 
who’s ever had any dealings with National 
Review. Her official title: managing editor. 
But I always think of Priscilla Buckley—and 
this is with all due respect to Marlon 
Brando—as the godmother of National 
Review. [Laughter] Priscilla, | hope we can 
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count on you to keep the “East 35th Street 
irregulars” in fighting trim for many more 
years to come. 

And then there’s an old friend of mine, 
Bill Rusher. When he’s not toying with the 
idea of a third party, he’s always been tire- 
less and a very valued support. [Laughter] I 
think that all of us who follow his column 
and who remember his many appearances 
on “The Advocates” appreciate how much 
the conservative cause owes to the energet- 
ic and articulate champion of the principles 
that we believe in so deeply. Bill, congratu- 
lations on your fine work as a conservative 
leader and your outstanding service as NR’s 
publisher. 

Finally, I want to say just a word or two 
about your editor, Bill Buckley. And unlike 
Bill, I'll try to keep my words to single sylla- 
bles, or at the worst, only two. [Laughter] 
You know, I’ve often thought when I’ve 
been faced with memorandums from deep 
in the bowels of the bureaucracy what I 
wouldn't give to have Bill as an interpreter. 
[Laughter] 

You know, a fellow comes in, stands in 
front of your desk, hands you a memoran- 
dum, and he stays and waits there while 
you read it. And so you read: “Action-ori- 
ented orchestration, innovation, inputs gen- 
erated by escalation of meaningful, indig- 
enous decisionmaking dialog, focusing on 
multilinked problem complexes, can maxi- 
mize the vital thrust toward nonalienated 
and viable urban infrastructure.” [Laughter] 
I take a chance and say, “Let’s try busing.” 
[Laughter] And if he walks away, I know I 
guessed right. [Laughter] 

But I think you know that National 
Review is my favorite magazine. I’ve even 
paid the ultimate compliment of comman- 
deering two of your long-time contributors, 
Aram Bakshian and Tony Dolan, on our 
White House staff. NR isn’t a favorite only 
because it’s fought the good fight so long 
and so well, although that would be reason 
enough. It’s my favorite because it’s splen- 
didly written, brilliantly edited, and a pleas- 
ure to read. In fact, I honestly believe even 
if I were to suffer from mental illness or 
convert to liberalism for some other 
reason—{laughter|—NR would still be my 
favorite magazine because of its wit and its 
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charm and intellectual quality of its con- 
tents. 

There’s a problem, though, Bill, that I 
think you should know about. It’s all that 
talk about your being aloof and insensitive 
and an out-of-touch editor. People are 
saying that you spend too much time away 
from New York. They’re also saying you’re 
being pushed around by your staff. [Laugh- 
ter] And I understand there’s a new button 
on the market: “Let Buckley be Buckley.” 
[Laughter] Some people even question 
whether you’re going to seek another term. 
[Laughter] 

Now, of course, I don’t believe a word of 
this myself. But let me give you one piece 
of friendly advice. Bill, I think it would be a 
good idea for you to make a definite state- 
ment about your intentions sometime 
before Labor Day. [Laughter] 

But, this is a party, not a political rally. 
And I think I addressed most of the sub- 
stantive issues on everyone’s mind last 
Friday at the Conservative Political Action 
Conference. By the way, has anyone seen 
any of the poll results from this year’s con- 
ference? 

Let me just close by saying a heartfelt 
thank you to National Review for all you’ve 
done for the values we share ‘and for send- 
ing reinforcements to Washington at just 
the right moment. I know that your height- 
ened presence here will be an aid and in- 
spiration to all of us in the movement in the 
years ahead. And just by being here you 
help to make the Nation’s Capital a little 
less of a puzzle palace and a little more like 
our town. 

So, thank you. God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:05 p.m. in 


the Dolley Madison Room at the Madison 
Hotel. 


Society of the Cincinnati 





Remarks Following Investiture as an 
Honorary Member of the Society. 
February 21, 1983 





Thank you, sir, and thank all of you. I am 
very proud to become an honorary member 


of the Society of Cincinnati. I know the 
story that was told here tonight of Cincin- 
natus, who was called from his farm by the 
people of Rome to lead them against the 
invaders. And after he defeated the enemy, 
grateful Romans offered him power and 
privilege, but he refused all honors and re- 
tired to his farm. I know there are a great 
many people today who hope I'll soon 
follow that example—{laughter|—and 
return to my ranch. But, of course, this soci- 
ety was named because of the parallel be- 
tween Cincinnatus and the farmer of Mount 
Vernon, George Washington. 

In 1775, Washington went to Philadelphia 
to represent Virginia in the Second Conti- 
nental Congress. And we all know of the 
events that occurred in Philadelphia, events 
that changed the course of history. Six long 
years passed before Washington was again 
able to return to Mount Vernon for a brief 
stay on his way to Yorktown. And it took 
another 2 years before he was able to resign 
his commission and return to the civilian 
life of a farmer. 

He was again called to Philadelphia, this 
time for the Constitutional Convention. 
And then for another 8 years he led his 
nation—not as a general, but as the Presi- 
dent. In 1797, when he retired at last to his 
beloved Mount Vernon, he must have felt 
the deepest satisfaction from knowing that 
he’d served his country in every capacity it 
had asked of him. 

There’s a story—I don’t know how well- 
known; maybe it is well-known to all of you 
because of your membership here—but of a 
dinner at Mount Vernon, when Lafayette 
asked him why it was that Americans 
seemed to be able to retain their good 
nature and to laugh even in times of strain 
and stress. And he asked what caused that. 
And Washington’s answer, I thought, was 
something not profound or great—very 
simple. “Well,” he said, “maybe it’s because 
here there’s room for a man to be alone.” 
And he said, “And we have friends who 
want nothing of us except friendship.” 

Well, his is a story of unselfish service 
which all schoolchildren—and all adults, for 
that matter—should carry in their hearts. 
Your ancestors, the commissioned officers 
who fought in the Revolution, sacrificed as 
well. Many of them had served 7 or 8 years, 
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leaving families behind and, as has been 
said, yes, the officers went a number of 
years without being paid. But what’s more, 
they and their men fought with a great deal 
of courage with few supplies and little 
equipment. I wonder if maybe that’s where 
we got a heritage that Churchill called at- 
tention to in World War II when he said of 
our young men—and all of us should be 
proud of this—he said, “They seem to be 
the only men in the world that can laugh 
and fight at the same time.” 

Well, currently this nation is debating the 
’°84 defense budget, which is far different 
from the one in Washington’s day. Today 
we speak in billions, not thousands, and talk 
not of muskets, but of MX’s. And yet, the 
ends are the same: to secure liberty and 
peace for the United States and her citi- 
zens. And I want you, the descendants of 
those colonial officers, to know that I will 
fight to ensure that today’s military officers 
and troops are given what they need to 
defend themselves and their country. 

We cannot let the threat we face be mini- 
mized by a budget deficit, serious as that 
deficit is. Our country has a genuine, com- 
pelling defense need, and all of the needs 
must be met. To echo the words of Wash- 
ington, “There is nothing so likely to pro- 
duce peace as to be well prepared to meet 
an enemy.” 

The values and valor of those Continental 
soldiers helped to release the freedom this 
blessed nation now enjoys. The vigilance 
and training of today’s soldiers keep that 
freedom secure. Yes, meeting the defense 
budget calls for sacrificing other ways we 
might like to spend those funds. But this is 
a small sacrifice compared to that of Ameri- 
ca’s colonial citizens. They paid with their 
blood and long years of hardship. 

I’ve said before I believe this land was set 
aside in an uncommon way, that some 
divine plan must have placed this continent 
here between the oceans to be found by 
people from every corner of the Earth, but 
who had one thing in common, and that 
was a special love of faith and freedom and 
peace. 

I know these are the very bonds that 
guide the Society of Cincinnati, and I’m 
honored, greatly honored, more than [ can 
say, to be a member, even honorary, of that 
society. 
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I thank you. And God bless your brave 
ancestors, God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
6:30 p.m. at Anderson House, the national 
headquarters of the society. 


Freedoms Foundation American 
Friendship Medal 





Remarks at the Presentation of the 1982 
Award to Prime Minister Edward Philip 
George Seaga of Jamaica 

February 22, 1983 


The President. It’s a great pleasure to 
welcome all of you here this morning. 
We're here to honor one of the foremost 
statesmen in our hemisphere and certainly 
our good friend and my good friend, the 
Prime Minister, Edward Seaga of Jamaica. 

Prime Minister Seaga’s being awarded 
the 1982 American Friendship Medal by 
the Freedoms Foundation for his efforts to 
further democratic institutions and the free 
market economy and for his courageous 
leadership in the cause of freedom for all 
people. Few people are more deserving of 
this tribute than Prime Minister Seaga. 
People often say that freedom is a worthy 
ideal and it works. Well, the proof of this 
axiom is reflected in the achievements in 
Jamaica of the man we’re honoring today. 

Before Prime Minister Seaga, there was 
violence and lawlessness. Now there’s peace 
and growing respect for the law. Before, 
there was despair about the future. Now 
there is hope and expectation of better 
times ahead. In the recent past, the econo- 
my was declining. And now, through free 
enterprise, it is growing. And a short time 
ago few new jobs were being created, and 
now there are significant employment op- 
portunities. Without the political and eco- 
nomic freedom characteristic of democratic 
societies, these results would have been im- 
possible. 

Jamaica’s demonstrating to its neighbors 
who share its structural economic problems 
and resulting political polarization that con- 
ditions of freedom and economic opportuni- 
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ty lead to greater prosperity and peace for 
all. Prime Minister Seaga’s accomplishments 
are not limited to what he’s done in Jamaica 
in just over 2 years. He has long opposed 
totalitarian inroads in the Caribbean Basin. 
He has fought for the adherence of Basin 
States to the principles of free elections, 
respect for basic human rights, and other 
democratic ideals that we all cherish. 

Long-term prosperity cannot be achieved 
without internal conditions of political free- 
dom and economic opportunity. But exter- 
nal assistance is often necessary to help 
overcome structural economic problems 
that impede development. This is particu- 
larly true in Caribbean Basin nations, whose 
small economies are especially vulnerable 
to external shocks. Prime Minister Seaga’s 
ideas about the need for outside trade and 
investment incentives to foster the region’s 
economic development were an important 
intellectual force contributing to the devel- 
opment of my Caribbean Basin Initiative— 
CBI—proposal to Congress last year. 

Prime Minister Seaga has been the CBI’s 
most persistent and eloquent Caribbean Ini- 
tiative advocate and spokesman. And I am 
deeply disappointed that the CBI did not 
pass the Senate last December. Last week, I 
sent up to Congress some legislation—on 
Friday, as a matter of fact—on the CBI as 
one of our highest priorities. And I’m hope- 
ful that it will pass quickly in this session. 
The Congress knows this legislation is essen- 
tial to help the Basin countries cope with 
economic difficulties not of their own 
making if their people are to have a better 
future. 

In giving this prestigious award to Prime 
Minister Seaga, the Freedoms Foundation is 
recognizing a true friend of people every- 
where who desire a better life through free- 
dom and economic opportunity. And for 
that reason, he is also a friend of the United 
States. 

It’s now my great pleasure to present Dr 
Robert Miller, the president of the Free- 
doms Foundation, who will present the 
American Friendship Medal to Prime Minis- 
ter Seaga. 

Dr. Miller. Mr. President, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Prime Minister, and ladies and 
gentlemen: 

Last November the national award jury 
met on our campus and selected the 1982 


Freedoms Foundation award recipients. At 
that time, Mr. Prime Minister, it selected 
you to receive the highest award that Free- 
doms Foundation can bestow on a non- 
American citizen, the American Friendship 
Medal. 

It is my privilege as president of that 
Foundation, acting on behalf of the jury, 
the board of directors, and the council of 
trustees, to present to you the 1982 Free- 
doms Foundation American Friendship 
Medal. The citation reads, sir: “For his fur- 
therance of democratic institutions and a 
free-market economy, and for his coura- 
geous leadership in the cause of freedom 
for all people.” 

Congratulations, sir. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, Dr. 
Miller, Mr. Vice President, members of the 
Cabinet, Your Excellencies of the diplomat- 
ic corps, Honorable Members of the Senate 
and of the House, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

1 want to thank you, Dr. Miller and Free- 
doms Foundation, for the honor which you 
have bestowed on me today. I would, how- 
ever, like to think of this not as a personal 
tribute, but as an award based on the 
friendship that exists between our two peo- 
ples 

I am particularly delighted that this 
award has been associated with the Presi- 
dent of the United States whose personal 
friendship for Jamaica has been translated 
into many acts of support over the period of 
the term of office of my administration, acts 
of support which have helped in no small 
way to rebuild some of the bridges that had 
been torn down between our two peoples 
in a previous time. Notwithstanding this 
personal dimension, I would like to think of 
this award as having a wider basis of consid- 
erations which account for the broad base 
of friendship which exists between the Ja- 
maican and the American people. 

Historically, we had a good foundation. 
Our two Founding Fathers were well 
known and well understood the role of the 
United States in the hemisphere and the 
friendship that would naturally exist be- 
tween our two peoples. Sir Alexander Bus- 
tamente, whose own hundredth birthday 
anniversary we commemorate in a couple 
of days, was an unabashed friend of the 
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American people. Norman Washington 
Manley was born on July 4th, and carrying 
the middle name Washington, I believe, 
speaks for itself and I need say no more. 

Demographically, one of every four Ja- 
maicans live in the United States, and they 
find themselves at home here because of 
the wide range of beliefs and values which 
they, as a people, share with the American 
people. Politically, we share a common po- 
litical system—parliamentary democracy. 
And this system is based on a common de- 
votion to the principle enshrined in the 
Declaration of Independence by your own 
Founding Father—whose 25lst anniversary 
of his birth was commemorated yesterday— 
George Washington, in the principle that 
government must exist by the consent of 
the governed. 

We share a common belief that personal 
reward is the greatest motivation for per- 
sonal initiative and effort and that by this 
system we can best make two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before. 
Our peoples share the objective of better- 
ment of self and family as the strongest 
driving force to build a prosperous society. 

There are differences, because we are not 
clones of each other. But the commonalities 
far outweigh these differences. And I had 
occasion on the well-remembered visit of 
President Reagan to Jamaica to present him 
with the text of many popular polls that had 
been taken in Jamaica over the last several 
years in which issues involving the United 
States Government or its people were in 
point. And we recorded with pleasure that 
in every such instance by the voluntary 
vote of the Jamaican people in such polls, 
the affirmative response to the American 
people and to the United States Govern- 
ment was in excess of 70 percent as a mini- 
mum. 

I emphasize this point, because too often 
our friendship is seen and described in 
terms of the personal relationship that may 
exist between myself and your President or 
political expediency without understanding 
that a people with a broad, common back- 
ground must independently of each other 
strike broad common positions in their own 
common interests. This broad span of natu- 
ral common interests and common design is 
bigger than the Prime Minister of Jamaica. 
It is bigger than the President of the United 
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States. It is a people thing that is shaped by 
their own experiences and nurtured by 
their own voluntary will. 

I accept this award of the American 
Friendship Medal as a custodian of friend- 
ship between our peoples, of which the 
friendship which exists between myself and 
your President is only symbolic. Like my 
distinguished predecessors who have re- 
ceived this distinguished award, I am grate- 
ful that Freedoms Foundation, which has 
made this award, is devoted to the recogni- 
tion of struggles for freedom to make na- 
tions free and to honor the strengthening of 
relations. In our own case, we have had to 
struggle from destructive forces which 
tested the full strength of our beliefs. And 
in doing so, we have been able to preserve 
our own country for freedom and democra- 
cy. 

I accept your award in demonstration of 
the precept that the quality of freedom 
cannot be diluted. It is indivisible, whether 
it is the great driving force which created 
the nation that today leads the free world 
or the beacon which guided Jamaica in its 
struggles to preserve its own foundations of 
freedom. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:02 a.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 

Prior to the ceremony, the President and 
the Prime Minister met in the Oval Office. 


American Legion 





Remarks at the 23d Annual Washington 
Conference. February 22, 1983 





Commander Keller, honored guests, and 
fellow legionnaires: 

I thank you for that warm welcome and 
for the high honor that you’ve bestowed on 
me. And let me also thank you for the rec- 
ognition you’ve given to a distinguished vet- 
eran and outstanding legislative leader—my 
good friend Bob Michel. I can’t think of a 
more deserving recipient than Bob Michel 
for the Legion’s Distinguished Public Serv- 
ice Award. I also deeply appreciate Com- 
mander Keller’s recent telegram to me 
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committing the Legion’s support for our 
government’s efforts to achieve an account- 
ing of our missing men. 

It is always a special pleasure and honor 
to address the national convention of the 
Legion. Each meeting is more than a joyous 
reunion of old comrades from days gone by; 
it’s a reminder of those who cannot be 
here—those who gave their last full meas- 
ure of devotion so that we and our children 
could enjoy the blessings of freedom in 
peace. 

This 23d annual meeting here in Wash- 
ington, my second speech to a national con- 
vention of the Legion, is a suitable occasion 
for taking stock. Back in August of 1980, 
when you gathered in Boston, I asked for 
your help, and the help of millions of other 
Americans, to reverse a dangerous course 
America had drifted on for too long. I said 
then that, together, it was our duty to begin 
to choose a new road—a road to peace built 
upon a realistic understanding of our na- 
tion’s strength and continuing faith in her 
values. America has chosen that new road. 
And today I'd like to report on the progress 
we’ve made in the past 2 years in our quest 
for peace and freedom in an uncertain 
world. 

I know of no more appropriate forum 
than this convention for such a report. 
When Dwight Eisenhower addressed this 
body in 1954, he said, “To help keep Amer- 
ica strong—to help keep her secure—to 
help guide her on the true path to peace, 
there is no group better qualified than you 
of the American Legion.” 

In recent days I have received reports 
from four senior members of this adminis- 
tration who’ve returned from assignments 
that took them to the far corners of the 
globe. Vice President Bush was warmly re- 
ceived in Europe, where he helped clear up 
many misconceptions about American 
policy. Secretary of State Shultz undertook 
an extensive tour of the Far East. Our Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, Jeane Kirk- 
patrick, has returned from a mission to 
South and Central America. And my nation- 
al security adviser, Bill Clark, reported back 
from conferences in Europe with our arms 
control negotiators, Paul Nitze and Ed 
Rowny. 

The reports of all these capable officials 
have given us a timely survey of the inter- 


national scene. It’s an encouraging one, 
marking substantial progress since that day 
in August of 1980 when I asked for and 
received your help. 

The international situation then was truly 
alarming for all who cared about America 
and the cause of peace and freedom. Our 
country was the target for countless polliti- 
cal and terrorist attacks all around the 
globe. In the view of many of our friends, 
we had become an uncertain ally; in the 
view of potential adversaries, we’d become 
a dubious deterrent to aggression. Our posi- 
tion in the U.N. had eroded to unacceptable 
levels, and our strength as a world power 
according to every index—moral, political, 
military, economic—had deteriorated to 
such an extent that the enemies of democ- 
racy and international order felt they could 
take advantage of this weakness. 

The Soviets sent their Cuban mercenaries 
to Angola and Ethiopia, used chemical 
weapons against innocent Laotians and 
Cambodians, and invaded Afghanistan—all 
with impunity. Perhaps the most degrading 
symbol of this dismal situation was the spec- 
tacle of Iranian terrorists seizing American 
hostages and humiliating them and our 
country for more than a year. 

How did all this happen? Well, the 
answer is: America had simply ceased to be 
a leader in the world. This was not the 
exclusive fault of any one leader or party, 
and it will take a truly bipartisan effort to 
make things right again. 

For too long, our foreign policy had been 
a pattern of reaction to crisis, reaction to 
the political agendas of others, reaction to 
the offensive actions of those hostile to free- 
dom and democracy. We were forever com- 
peting on territory picked by our adversar- 
ies, with the issues and timing all chosen by 
them. And no one knows better than 
combat veterans that once you’re on the 
defensive, you can’t go forward. The only 
movement left to you is retreat. 

Some of our opinion-molders had ceased 
to believe that we were a force for good in 
the world. They were ashamed that Amer- 
ica was wealthy in a world with so much 
poverty. They rarely, if ever, explained that 
America’s wealth came not from exploita- 
tion or mere good luck, but from the hard 
work of the American people, from risk- 
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taking by American investors, from the cre- 
ativity of American inventors and entrepre- 
neurs, and a free system of incentives. 

Too many of our leaders saw the Soviets 
as a mirror image of themselves. If we 
would simply disarm, the Soviets would do 
likewise. They spent all their time viewing 
the world the way they wished it was, not 
the way it really is. And that’s no way to 
protect the peace. 

Their approach ignored the central focus 
of politics—the minds, hearts, sympathies, 
fears, hopes, and aspirations not of govern- 
ments, but of people. The 20th century has 
witnessed and America has led the way in 
the rising participation of all the people in 
international politics. Yet, even in this age 
of mass communications, too many of our 
leaders ignored this critical dimension. 

Too many of our policymakers had lost 
touch with changing world realities. They 
failed to realize that to be an effective force 
for peace today, America must successfully 
appeal to the sympathies of the world’s 
people—the global electorate. We can’t 


simply be anti-this and anti-that. We can’t 
simply react defensively to the political pro- 


posals of others, sometimes criticizing them, 
sometimes accommodating them, without 
positive alternative solutions to basic human 
problems. At bottom, they ignored our re- 
sponsibility to work for constructive change, 
not simply to try to preserve the status quo. 

Fortunately, the American people sensed 
this dangerous drift, and by 1980, a national 
reawakening was underway—a reawaken- 
ing that resulted in a new sense of responsi- 
bility, a new sense of confidence in America 
and the universal principles and ideals on 
which our free system is based. 

It’s not an arrogant demand that others 
adopt our ways. It’s a realistic belief in the 
relative and proven success of the Ameri- 
can experiment. What we see in America 
today, in spite of the many economic hard- 
ships we're facing, is a renewed faith in the 
rightness of our system. That system has 
never failed us. We have failed the system 
every time we forgot the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which it was based. 

For America to play its proper role in the 
world, we had to set our own house in 
order. Our first and highest priority was to 
restore a sound economic base here at 
home. We had to put an end to the infla- 


tionary spiral which had been scourging this 
country for years, creating misery among 
those who have to survive on fixed incomes, 
destroying long-term capital markets, and 
mortgaging the future of our children and 
grandchildren. Then we had to lay the 
foundation for a recovery which would be 
based on sustainable growth without un- 
leashing the inflationary monster again on 
ourselves and the world. 

Well, we’ve achieved our first economic 
goal, and we’re well embarked on the 
second. Inflation, which was in double digits 
in 1979 and 1980, was only 3.9 percent in 
1982 and, in the last quarter, was down to 
an annualized rate of only 1.1 percent. 

The other essential precondition of a 
strengthened and purposeful foreign policy 
was the rebuilding of our foundation of our 
military strength. “To be prepared for 
war,” George Washington said, “is . . . the 
most effectual means of preserving peace.” 
Well, it’s precisely because we’re commit- 
ted to peace that we have a moral obliga- 
tion to ensure America’s defense credibility. 

Now, I realize that many well-meaning 
people deplore the expenditure of huge 
sums of money for military purposes at a 
time of economic hardship. Similar voices 
were heard in the 1930’s, when economic 
conditions were far worse than anything 
we're experiencing today. But the result of 
heeding those voices then was a disastrous 
military imbalance that tempted the forces 
of tyranny and evil and plunged the world 
into a ruinous war. Possibly some of you 
remember drilling with wooden guns and 
doing maneuvers with cardboard tanks. We 
must never repeat that experience. 

Now, for two decades the Soviet Union 
has been engaged in building up the most 
powerful military forces in all man’s history. 
During this period, the United States limit- 
ed its own military spending to the point 
that our investment in defense actually de- 
clined in real terms while Soviet investment 
was nearly double our own during the 
decade of the seventies. Neither our limit- 
ing or canceling of important weapon sys- 
tems nor the efforts of a decade’s worth of 
arms control agreements and negotiations 
have stopped or even slowed the Soviet 
leadership’s pursuit of global military supe- 
riority. 
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Well, 2 years ago, we began the long, 
tough job of rebuilding America’s defenses 
after those years of systematic underfund- 
ing and neglect. And today we’re on the 
verge of putting in place a defense program 
adequate to our security needs. If we show 
the resolve to sustain the necessary levels of 
military spending, and with your support 
and that of millions of other concerned citi- 
zens, we can—we can restore balance and 
deterrence, and we can better protect the 
peace. 

Now, let me address our foreign policy 
strategy—some people have said we don’t 
have one. [Laughter] One of the first things 
this administration did was what we be- 
lieved the American people had demanded 
of us—namely, to be realistic about the 
nature of the world and our adversaries and 
to speak the unadulterated truth about 
them. Making excuses for bad behavior only 
encourages bullies and invites aggression. 

Pursuing a policy of honesty and realism 
toward the Soviets doesn’t mean the pro- 
ductive relations between our two nations 
are impossible. What is required for such 
relations is restraint and reciprocity. Re- 


straint must be demonstrated not only by 
words but by deeds. We respect interna- 
tional law and the independence of other 
peoples. The Soviets need only respond in 
kind. 


* 
Fortunately, America is far from alone in 


its quest for peaceful, prosperous, and 
humane international order. With us stand 
our friends and allies, in particular the de- 
mocracies of Europe, of Latin America, 
Asia, and the Pacific. With us in spirit also 
are millions of people in Poland and other 
Soviet-dominated countries, as well as in 
the Soviet empire itself. 

I received a snapshot the other day that 
had been smuggled out of Poland. And I 
was so proud. It was smuggled out just for 
the purpose of delivering it to me. It was a 
picture, a little photograph snapshot of a 
tiny little girl and a small boy holding a 
cardboard sign on which was printed things 
in Polish, and they sent the translation. It 
said, “Our father is sitting in prison for Soli- 
darity.” And the look of sorrow, of pathos 
on the little girl’s face was the most touch- 
ing thing you can imagine. 

Maintenance of our allied partnerships is 
a key to our foreign policy. The bedrock of 


European security remains the NATO Alli- 
ance. NATO is not just a military alliance; 
it’s a voluntary political community of free 
men and women based on shared principles 
and a common history. The ties that bind us 
to our European allies are not the brittle 
ties of expediency or the weighty shackles 
of compulsion. They resemble what Abra- 
ham Lincoln called the “mystic chords of 
memory” uniting peoples who share a 
common vision. So, let there be no doubt 
on either side of the Atlantic: The freedom 
and independence of America’s allies 
remain as dear to us as our own. 

The Soviets’ fundamental foreign policy is 
to break the link that binds us to our NATO 
allies. Their growing nuclear threat to 
Europe, especially since the mid-seventies, 
has a political as well as a military purpose, 


‘the deliberate fostering of a sense of inse- 


curity among the peoples of Western 
Europe and pressure for accommodation to 
the Soviet power. 

The ultimate Soviet goal in Europe is to 
force the nations to accommodate them- 
selves to Soviet interests on Soviet terms. 
We should all know just what those terms 
are. We need look no further than the 
Berlin Wall and the Iron Curtain. The truth 
is something that we and our NATO allies 
must not hesitate to use to counter the slurs 
and threats made against us. 

Speaking the truth was one of the pri- 
mary missions accomplished by Vice Presi- 
dent Bush in his recent European trip. He 
cleared the air of misinformation, indeed, of 
deliberate falsehoods. He reaffirmed Ameri- 
ca’s fundamental commitment to peace. 
We're not in the business of imperialism, 
aggression, or conquest. We threaten no 
one. Soviet leaders know full well there is 
no political constituency in the United 
States or anywhere in the West for aggres- 
sive military action against them. 

Vice President Bush reaffirmed our com- 
mitment to serious, mutual, and verifiable 
arms reductions. Our proposal is a serious 
one. And it represents real arms reduction, 
not merely the ratification of existing levels 
of weaponry on both sides. 

The Vice President also conveyed my 
willingness to meet anytime and anywhere 
with Mr. Andropov to sign an agreement 
that would eliminate an entire class of 
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weapons from the face of the Earth. And 
that offer still stands. 

Finally, he conveyed our belief that suc- 
cess in reducing significantly the strategic 
arsenals of both sides depends on continued 
Allied unity and a determination to face 
and speak the truth about the threat con- 
fronting us. 

I have a deep, personal commitment to 
achieving an arms reduction agreement at 
the negotiations in Geneva on intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear forces. We and our allies 
are in full agreement that the proposal that 
I have made for the complete elimination 
of the entire class of longer-range, land- 
based INF missiles remains the best and 
most moral outcome. We’re negotiating in 
good faith in Geneva, and ours is not a take- 
it-or-leave-it proposal. Our negotiations in 
Geneva are premised upon sound princi- 
ples, supported by all the Allies after long 
and careful consultation. 

These principles include: The only basis 
on which a fair agreement can be reached 
is that of equality of rights and limits be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union. As a 
corollary, British and French strategic sys- 
tems are, by definition, not a part of these 
bilateral negotiations and, therefore, not to 
be considered in them. In addition, Soviet 
proposals which have the effect of shifting 
the threat from Europe to Asia cannot be 
considered reasonable. And finally, as in all 
areas of arms control, it will be essential 
that an INF agreement be underwritten by 
effective measures for verification. 

Now, we view these negotiations as offer- 
ing the best hope of assuring peace and 
stability through the reduction of INF sys- 
tems. Toward that end, Ambassador Nitze 
has been instructed to explore in Geneva 
every proposed solution consistent with the 
principles to which the Alliance subscribes. 

Any discussion of alliances, friends, and 
concerns of the United States must give 
special attention to Asia. The U.S.-Japanese 
relationship remains the centerpiece of our 
Asian policy. Together, the United States 
and Japan can make an enormous contribu- 
tion to the economic dynamism and techno- 
logical progress needed for economic 
growth and development throughout the 
world. In Asia itself, we continue to 
strengthen our partnership in support of 
peace. Prime Minister Nakasone and I af- 
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firmed our commitment to this partnership 
during his recent visit to Washington. Sec- 
retary Shultz’ visit to Tokyo underscored it. 

Our relationship with the People’s Re- 
public of China is another important one, 
not only for stability and peace in Asia but 
around the globe. During his visit to Beij- 
ing, Secretary Shultz and—many hours of 
frank and useful discussions with Chinese 
leaders. The most important thing to 
emerge from these talks was that, despite 
our differences, it is clear that both sides 
value this relationship and are committed 
to improve it. 

As we rebuild our relationship with 
China, we will not forget our other friends 
in the area. We are committed to maintain- 
ing our relationship with the people of 
Taiwan, with whom we’ve had a long and 
honorable association. 

Our ties with the Republic of Korea 
remain strong, as troops of our two nations 
jointly protect that divided land against 
threatened aggression from the north. 

Incidentally, I must say, Secretary Shultz 
went up to the dividing line—the demilita- 
rized zone and met with our troops up 
there, some of whom were just going out on 
patrol for the night in that zone. And he 
came back with such glowing stories of the 
morale and the esprit de corps of our men 
there. And I’ve heard the same from the 
European theater. We need have no con- 
cern about the will and determination of 
our sons around the world who are repre- 
senting—{applause]. 

I wonder if I could take a second—I 
didn’t intend to do this and I’ve told it to 
some other people before. But it’s a letter I 
received from one of our ambassadors in 
Europe. He had been up in the East 
German frontier visiting the Second Ar- 
mored Calvary Regiment. And he spoke 
glowingly of them. But in his letter he said 
that when he went to his helicopter, he was 
followed by a 19-year-old trooper who 
asked him if he thought he could get a 
message to me. Well being an ambassador, 
he allowed as how he could. [Laughter] The 
kid stood there and then said, “Mr. Ambas- 
sador, will you tell the President we're 
proud to be here, and we ain’t scared of 
nothing?” [Laughter] 
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In Southeast Asia, the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations—ASEAN, as it’s 
called—is cooperating to improve the eco- 
nomic, cultural, and educational growth of 
that region. Our country has strong mutual 
ties with ASEAN and its individual mem- 
bers. And the ANZUS Pact with Australia 
and New Zealand is one of the most signifi- 
cant relationships we have in the world 
today. 

But in many of the important regions of 
the world, active conflicts take innocent 
lives, stunt economic growth, and block 
social progress. The United States has a 
unique ability and responsibility to work for 
peace in these regions. 

In the Middle East, we’re working to con- 
vince the peoples of the area that lasting 
peace and security can only come through 
direct negotiations, not the use of armed 
force. A secure and lasting peace for Israel 
and its Arab neighbors, including a resolu- 
tion of the Palestinian problem that satisfies 
the people’s legitimate rights, is a funda- 
mental objective of our foreign policy. 

We've launched a new initiative designed 
to accelerate and broaden the negotiation 


process begun at Camp David. That process 
fulfilled the principle of exchanging occu- 
pied territory for peace between Israel and 
Egypt. Today, I repeat my call to the Arab 
world to accept the reality of Israel, the 
reality that peace and justice are to be 


gained only through direct negotiation. 
King Hussein should be supported in his 
effort to bring together a joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian team to negotiate the future of 
the West Bank, Gaza, and Jerusalem. 

We also continue to work for the total 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from Leba- 
non so that country can once again be an 
independent sovereign state. We call on 
Syria, the PLO, and Israel to withdraw their 
forces from Lebanon in the shortest possi- 
ble time. A continued occupation of Leba- 
non by these forces can only serve the in- 
terests of those who wish to undermine the 
cause of peace. 

This administration is prepared to take all 
necessary measures to guarantee the secu- 
rity of Israel’s northern borders in the after- 
math of complete withdrawal of the Israeli 
Army. But peace can only evolve through 
freely negotiated agreements, not solutions 
imposed by force. 


The world’s going through a period of 
great economic instability, one that poses 
significant dangers to world security. We 
and our allies must demonstrate the politi- 
cal courage to cooperate in undertaking the 
necessary remedies, particularly when these 
remedies require near-term sacrifices. 
Never has it been more true that we will all 
hang separately if we do not hang together. 

A key element of our relationship with 
countries around the world is the economic 
link that unites us with trading partners. I'll 
not go into great detail today about the 
international economic and trade policies. 
But one point I want to make is that it is 
and will be our policy to oppose protection- 
ism at home and abroad and to foster the 
continued pattern of ever freer trade which 
has served the world so well. And it must 
also be fair trade. 

Closely related to the trade and economic 
component of our foreign policy is our rela- 
tionship with the developing world. I’m 
convinced that the time has come for this 
country and others to address the problems 
of the developing nations in a more forth- 
right and less patronizing way. The fact is 
that massive infusions of foreign aid have 
proven not only ineffective in stimulating 
economic development in the Third World; 
in many cases they’ve actually been coun- 
terproductive. That kind of foreign aid is 
nothing more than welfare payments on a 
global scale and is just as ineffectual and 
degrading. 

Our economic assistance must be careful- 
ly targeted and must make maximum use of 
the energy and efforts of the private sector. 
This philosophy is reflected in the Caribbe- 
an Basin Initiative I announced a year ago. 
Its goal is to combine trade, aid, and incen- 
tives for investment into a balanced ar- 
rangement that encourages self-help for the 
people of the Caribbean Basin. Again and 
again, leaders of these countries have told 
me that they don’t want a handout, only 
help to improve their own lives by their 
own efforts. 

An important part of such help is expo- 
sure to the effective management practices 
and economic thinking that contribute so 
much to successful development in the ad- 
vanced economies like our own. There is no 
more damaging misconception than the 
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notion that capitalism is an economic 
system benefiting only the rich. Economic 
freedom is the world’s mightiest engine for 
abundance and social justice. In our own 
country it has created more wealth and dis- 
tributed it more widely among our people 
than in any other society known to man. 
Developing countries need to be encour- 
aged to experiment with the growing vari- 
ety of arrangements for profit-sharing and 
expanded capital ownership that can bring 
economic betterment to their people. 

Of course, economic problems are not the 
only ones that developing countries must 
contend with. The volatile combination of 
poverty with social and political instability 
makes many of these countries national 
[natural] ' targets for subversion by the new 
colonialism of the totalitarian left. When 
countries must divert their scarce resources 
from economic development in order to 
fight imported terrorism or guerrilla war- 
fare, economic progress is hard to come by. 
Security assistance, therefore, is an integral 
part of our aid policy with respect to Latin 
America and the developing world in gen- 
eral. 

We face a special threat in Central Amer- 
ica, where our own national security is at 
risk. Central America is too close to us and 
our strategic stake in the Caribbean sea- 
lanes and the Panama Canal is too great for 
us to ignore reality. The specter of Marxist- 
Leninist controlled governments in Central 
America with ideological and political loyal- 
ties to Cuba and the Soviet Union poses a 
direct challenge to which we must respond. 
Poverty together with social and political 
instability make a volatile combination 
which the new colonialists of the totalitar- 
ian left are trying to exploit for their own 
cynical purposes. 

The reaffirmation of democracy in Costa 
Rica in their elections of last year, the tran- 
sition from military rule to elected civilian 
government in Honduras, and the launch- 
ing of democracy in El Salvador with the 
successful elections last March prove that 
we're on the right course. Thanks to this 
progress, Marxist revolution is no longer 
seen as the inevitable future of Central 
America. Democracy, with free elections, 
free labor unions, freedom of religion, and 
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respect for the integrity of the individual, is 
the clear choice of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Central Americans. 

But economic reform needs time to work, 
and democracy must be nurtured in coun- 
tries where it doesn’t have long traditions. 
We must ensure that the governments of El 
Salvador and other Central American coun- 
tries can defend themselves against the 
Marxist guerrillas and [who] ? receive guns, 
training, and money through Cuba and 
Nicaragua. The United States cannot and 
will not allow Marxist terrorism and subver- 
sion to prevail in Central America. 

At the same time, we will continue, 
through our own efforts and through sup- 
porting efforts by other democracies of 
Latin America, to explore all possibilities for 
reconciliation and peace in Central Amer- 
ica. But let me make it plain: There we will 
never abandon our friends, and we will 
never abandon our conviction that legiti- 
mate political power can be gained through 
competition at the ballot box in free, open, 
and orderly elections. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick, on her recent 
trip to Latin America, engaged in extensive 
consultations with leaders of the region and 
assured them that we would pursue our 
common efforts to foster economic develop- 
ment, assist with security concerns, and 
strengthen the forces of freedom. 

Last June, when I addressed the British 
Parliament, I outlined the all-embracing 
goal of our foreign policy. I observed that 
Americans have a positive vision of the 
future, of the world—a realistic and idealis- 
tic vision. We want to see a world that lives 
in peace and freedom under the consent of 
the governed. So far, however, we and the 
other democracies haven’t done a very 
good job of explaining democracy and free 
economy to emerging nations. 

Some people argue that any attempt to 
do that represents interference in the af- 
fairs of others, an attempt to impose our 
way of life. Well, it’s nothing of the kind. 
Every nation has the right to determine its 
own destiny. But to deny the democratic 
values and that they have any relevance to 
the developing world today, or to the mil- 
lions of people who are oppressed by Com- 
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munist domination, is to reject the universal 
significance of the basic, timeless credo that 
all men are created equal and that they’re 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights. 

People living today in Africa, in Latin 
America, in Central Asia, possess the same 
inalienable right to choose their own gover- 
nors and decide their own destiny as we do. 
By wedding the timeless truths and values 
Americans have always cherished to the re- 
alities of today’s world, we have forged the 
beginnings of a fundamentally new direc- 
tion in American foreign policy—a policy 
based on the unashamed, unapologetic ex- 
plaining of our own priceless free institu- 
tions and proof that they work and describ- 
ing the social and economic progress they 
so uniquely foster. 

History is not a darkening path twisting 
inevitably toward tyranny, as the forces of 
totalitarianism would have us _ believe. 
Indeed, the one clear pattern in world 
events—a pattern that’s grown with each 
passing year of this century—is in the oppo- 
site direction. It is the growing determina- 
tion of men and women of all races and 
conditions to gain control of their own des- 
tinies and to free themselves from arbitrary 
domination. More than any other single 
force, this is the driving aspiration that 
unites the human family today—the burn- 
ing desire to live unhindered in a world 
that respects the rights of individuals and 
nations. Now, I'll admit we’re wrong when 
we have to put barbed wire up to keep our 
people from leaving this country. 

Nothing makes me prouder of the coun- 
try that I serve than the fact that, once 
again, America leads the vanguard of this 
movement. So, let’s turn off and tune out 
on those voices which for too long would 
have us cringing under the weight of a guilt 
complex. 

It is America that has proposed the elimi- 
nation of an entire class of nuclear weapons 
from the face of the Earth, that has called 
for a 50-percent reduction in intercontinen- 
tal strategic missiles. 

It is America that has helped end the 
siege of Beirut and is effectively working to 
broaden the Middle East peace process. 

It is America that works closely with the 
American frontline—or the African front- 
line states, I should say—and our European 


allies for peace in southern Africa, and that 
worked tirelessly with both Britain and Ar- 
gentina to seek a peaceful resolution of the 
conflict in the South Atlantic. 

It is America that encourages the trend 
toward democracy in Latin America and 
elsewhere in the world, and cooperates 
with the Muslim countries and all those 
who want an end to the brutal Soviet occu- 
pation of Afghanistan. 

It is America that joins with other free 
peoples in calling for reconciliation and an 
end to oppression in Poland. 

And, yes, it is America that leads the 
world in contributions to humanitarian and 
refugee programs, and to assistance pro- 
grams to help the less fortunate nations of 
the world. 

Isn’t it time for us to reaffirm an undeni- 
able truth that America remains the great- 
est force for peace anywhere in the world 
today. 

For all the stress and strain of recent or- 
deals, the United States is still a young 
nation, a nation that draws renewed 
strength not only from its material abun- 
dance and economic might but from free 
ideals that are as vibrant today as they were 
more than two centuries ago when that 
small but gallant band we call our Founding 
Fathers pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor to win freedom and 
independence. 

My fellow Legionnaires, the American 
dream lives—not only in the hearts and 
minds of our own countrymen but in the 
hearts and minds of millions of the world’s 
people in both free and oppressed societies 
who look to us for leadership. As long as 
that dream lives, as long as we continue to 
defend it, America has a future, and all 
mankind has reason to hope. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. in 
the Presidential Ballroom at the Capital 
Hilton Hotel. He was introduced by Albert 
Keller, Jr. national commander of the 
American Legion. 

Prior to his remarks, the President was 
presented with the American Legion’s 1982 
Distinguished Service Medal by Jack W. 
Flynt, past national commander. 
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United Nations 





Designation of Dennis C. Goodman as U.S. 
Deputy Representative on the Economic 
and Social Council. February 22, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate Dennis C. Goodman to be 
Deputy Representative of the United States 
of America on the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. He would 
succeed Warren Clark, Jr. 

Mr. Goodman was Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion in Georgetown, Guyana, in 1980-1982. 
Previously he served at the Department of 
State as political-economic officer (1979- 
1980) and economic-commercial officer 
(1977-1979) for Northern European Affairs. 
He was a departmental special assistant, 
Bureau of Oceans (interest environmental- 
scientific affairs), in 1976-1977. He served 
as economic-commercial officer in Madrid, 
Spain (1974-1976); economic-commercial 
officer in Reykjavik, Iceland (1971-1974); 
economic-commercial officer in Sydney, 
Australia (1971); and economic-commercial 
officer in Kingston, Jamaica (1968-1971). 

He graduated from Dartmouth College 
(A.B., 1960) and Johns Hopkins University 
(M.A., 1967). He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Scarsdale, N.Y. He was 
born April 10, 1938. 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of Steven Roger Schlesinger To 
Be Director of the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics. February 22, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Steven Roger Schlesinger 
to be Director of the Bureau of Justice Sta- 
tistics. He would succeed Harry Scarr. 

Mr. Schlesinger is currently serving as as- 
sociate chairman and associate professor of 
the department of politics at the Catholic 
University of America in Washington, D.C. 
He has been with the Catholic University of 
America since 1977, serving as assistant pro- 
fessor in 1977-1979 and as acting chairman 
of the department of politics in 1980-1981. 
Previously he was with Rutgers University, 
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serving as an associate member of the grad- 
uate faculty (1977), as an assistant professor 
of political science (1973-1977), and as an 
instructor in 1971-1973. 

He graduated from Cornell University 
(B.A., 1967) and Claremont Graduate 
School (M.A., 1969; Ph. D., 1973). He is 
married, has one child, and resides in Silver 
Spring, Md. He was born March 28, 1944. 


Federal Regional Councils 





Executive Order 12407. February 22, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
eliminate a mechanism for interagency and 
intergovernmental coordination which is no 
longer needed, it is hereby ordered that 
Executive Order No. 12314, establishing the 
Federal Regional Councils, is revoked. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 22, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:33 a.m., February 23, 1983] 


United States Merchant Fleet 





Announcement Concerning the Shipment of 


Wheat Flour to Egypt. February 22, 1983 





The President today announced that he is 
directing the Department of Agriculture to 
require that 50 percent of the wheat flour 
sold to Egypt under an agreement conclud- 
ed last month be carried on U.S.-flag ves- 
sels. This action reflects the administration’s 
continued commitment to the maintenance 
of a strong U.S. merchant fleet. Approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons of additional cargo that 
would otherwise have gone to foreign-flag 
ships will be transported on ships manned 
by U.S. crews as a result of the President’s 
directive. 
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The administration has undertaken a 
series of initiatives over the past year to 
strengthen the U.S. merchant fleet. The De- 
partment of Transportation and other agen- 
cies have cooperated on efforts to reduce 
the regulatory burden on U.S. shipbuilders 
and ship operators. The administration has 
also supported the maritime industry’s ef- 
forts to streamline the liner conference 
structure. 

The U.S. maritime industry has been par- 
ticularly hard-hit by the recession from 
which our economy is now emerging. The 
unique circumstances surrounding our com- 
petitive sale to Egypt of wheat flour pro- 
vided an opportunity to ensure that the 
U.S. merchant fleet will remain a vital force 
in shipping the products that U.S. farmers 
grow for the world market. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Question-and-Answer Session With 


Members of the Sperling Breakfast Group. 
February 23, 1983 





1984 Presidential Candidacy 


Mr. Sperling. The first question—I’m 
taking this question, really, away from Bob 
Novak. He said, “I bet you’re going to take 
my question, the running question.” I said, 
“Yeah, I’m first. I'm going to take it away 
from you, Bob.” And there you are. 

But we had the Republican national 
chairman at breakfast the other morning—a 
couple of weeks ago, in fact—and among 
other things, he said that he very much 
wanted a signal from you, Mr. President, as 
to whether you’d be running or not. In fact, 
he said he needed it very badly. And I just 
wondered, perhaps, could you help the 
poor fellow out this morning? A signal 
whether you're going to run or not. 

The President. Well, I think the one thing 
that we just have to face and, I think, that 
he should be willing to live with a while, 
why, there’s a 50-percent chance. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Mr. Sperling. A 50-percent chance. 

The President. Yes. 


Mr. Sperling. You can’t make it a 51 or 
something like that. 

The President. I’m not that good at math- 
ematics. [Laughter] 

Incidentally, may I say with regard to the 
opening remark about that no one eats 
breakfast; I ate breakfast first, because they 
told me I'd be answering questions right 
away. Rules are you can talk with your 
mouth full; but go ahead and eat breakfast. 
It’s on the house. [Laughter] 

Mr. Sperling. Well, I was going to push 
that a little harder. Can’t we get any more 
on this running bit? This is—— 

The President. 1 think—no, I’ve said re- 
peatedly, I think there is a timing to this. 
And I think that the people sort of indicate 
and help in making up the decision. I think 
to do it too early leaves you open to the 
charge that everything you try to do is 
based on politics. And if you say the other 
way too soon, why, you’re a lameduck pre- 
maturely. So, I think it’s a decision that I 
will come to and I will make at what I think 
is the appropriate time. 

Mr. Sperling. Well, through the years, for 
a number of years, Pete Lisagor was right 
at my right hand, the great reporter Pete 
Lisagor, and perhaps the best questioner in 
this city. And about this time he would 
come in with his question. He’d say, “Well,” 
I’m sure he’d say, “Mr. President, with 
regard to running again, are you salivating 
a little bit?’ How do you come up to the 
Pete Lisagor salivating test? 

The President. Well, between sweating 
and salivating—{/aughter|—it’s—some days 
are just better, and some days are worse 
than others. 

Mr. Sperling. No, with regard to running 
for the Presidency, is it looking better to 
you all the time? 

The President. Well, the economy’s look- 
ing better. I’m being crowded on this. But I 
just—I can’t have an answer at this time. 

Mr. Sperling. All right. 


Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, Rick Smith, New York 
Times. You said yesterday in your speech 
that your government was prepared to do 
everything that was necessary to help 
secure Israel’s northern frontier. What does 
that mean, Mr. President? Does that in- 
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volve putting American marines or troops 
down in southern Lebanon to police that 
area? Or does that involve some kind of 
international arrangement? Did you have 
specific ideas in mind? 

The President. Well, yes. This isn’t any- 
thing different than has been said before by 
me and by several Presidents before me, 
that this country has always maintained that 
it has an obligation to the security of Israel. 
But in this particular instance, I was an- 
swering the question, and I thought I made 
it plain that I was talking about with the 
withdrawal—that in the aftermath of that 
withdrawal, we were prepared to guarantee 
their safety on the northern border. 

Let me recall to you that that was the 
reason for the invasion in the first place, 
that there was shelling and rocketing across 
that border, taking its toll of casualties in 
Israel. And our idea of trying to settle the 
Lebanon thing before we get into the 
actual peace negotiations, I think, is a sound 
one, after all the years of disruption there, 
to give the Government of Lebanon a 
chance to stabilize its country and assume 
its control and sovereignty over its own ter- 
ritory. 

Now, in that instance, ! have already said 
that we, in consultation with our allies in 
the multinational force, would be prepared 
until Lebanon was actually stabilized and 
able to guarantee this safety, that we would 
be willing to enlarge the multinational 
forces. This is, of course, in consultation 
with our allies, as I said before, and, thus, 
ensure the safety of those borders until this 
process is completed, until Lebanon is 
ready to take over the protection of its own 
borders. 

And so, there isn’t anything new in that. 
And I was a little surprised at the wind that 
started blowing after I said it. 

Q. How much of an enlargement of 
forces do you have in mind, sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. How much enlargement of the multi- 
national force do you have in mind? 

The President. Actually, we have not 
dealt in figures yet. That would, I think, 
have to follow a military review of what the 
responsibilities would be. 
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Tax Withholding on Interest and 
Dividends 

Q. Jack Kilpatrick, Universal Press. Mr. 
President, about 250 Members of the House 
have sponsored bills to repeal the withhold- 
ing of the tax on interest and dividends. 
And more than 50 Members of the Senate 
also are undertaking to repeal that with- 
holding provision. If that bill should pass, 
would you veto it? 

The President. Well, Jack, I’ve always 
kind of held to a rule that until it’s—I’ll talk 
about vetoes in general principle. But until 
it actually gets to my desk, I’ve always said 
in the legislative process, sometimes an 
orange becomes an apple. And I'll wait and 
make that decision. But I do think that 
they’re entirely wrong. And I think that a 
great lobbying effort has resulted in much 
distortion. 

First of all, if anyone looks at the with- 
holding that we imposed, it, first of all, pro- 
tects all those people that they seem to be 
worrying about at the lower level of earn- 
ings. It protects all the senior citizens, ev- 
eryone over 65. They would not be affected 
by this. 

And it’s not aimed in any way at increas- 
ing tax, as has been mistakenly reported, on 
the people that are receiving these interest 
and dividend revenues. It is aimed at catch- 
ing the people that are using this device to 
avoid paying an income tax they legitimate- 
ly owe. And we have found that that is one 
of the big parts of our noncollection of taxes 
that are owed. And this, we figured, was 
only fair to the people that are going out 
there and paying their taxes, to see if we 
couldn’t get a handle on those that are 
avoiding it. 


Environmental Protection Agency 


Q. Mr. President, Bob Fichenberg, New- 
house Newspapers. In view of the increas- 
ing criticism of the EPA, some of it now 
coming from Republicans, do you have any 
plans, specific plans for improving the per- 
formance and the credibility of the EPAP 

The President. Well, if it will improve the 
credibility, one thing, yes, we’re—any of 
the allegations, any of the accusations—and 
I must say that I haven’t found much sub- 
stantiation accompanying those—but any of 
those are immediately turned over to the 
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Justice Department, and the FBI is investi- 
gating and tracking down every charge 
that’s been made. We have worked out this 
arrangement now while protecting execu- 
tive privilege, but at the same time, be- 
cause of some of these charges, and we 
want the people to have confidence that 
they will have access. 

The other thing that I’ve been struck by 
in all of this—that so little attention has 
been paid to the fact that from the very 
beginning, the director of EPA was willing 
to make available to the Congress almost 
800,000 documents, and fewer than a hun- 
dred, the tiniest fraction of a percent, were 
withheld because—and on the advice of the 
Justice Department also that these were in- 
vestigative reports and that these were 
things that could compromise litigation that 
might take place. 

Now, this arrangement, as I say, has been 
made. But I don’t feel that I have the right, 
in custody temporarily of this institution, 
the Presidency, to set a precedent that 
takes away from that institution some of its 
legitimate rights and functions. And one of 
those is executive privilege. 


Views on the Presidency 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Andy Glass of the 
Cox Newspapers. Picking a convenient ref- 
erence point like Budge’s 15th anniversary 
breakfast, which would have been very 
early in your Presidency, and looking back 
to that time when you had just come here, 
can you assess in your own mind and your 
own feelings how you think you’ve done in 
these 2 years since—what your disappoint- 
ments are, what your, perhaps, accomplish- 
ments, as you see them—a self-report card, 
if you will? 

The President. Well, a disappointment 
would be that we didn’t get all the things 
we asked for in our economic proposals. I 
think we'd be better off today if we had. 
But I’m pleased that we got as much as we 
did. 

I've had 8 years experience, almost 8 
years, as a Governor, with a legislature of 
the opposite party. So, I knew exactly what 
I was up against. But I think the very fact 
that the debate has changed from people of 
my persuasion, the Republican Party, fight- 
ing rearguard actions trying to slow down 
the growth of government and halt the im- 


position of new social engineering pro- 
grams—the debate today isn’t whether to 
reduce spending; it’s how much to reduce 
it—and I think we’ve changed the whole 
tone of the debate that has been taking 
place over the last few decades. I’m very 
pleased about that. 

But we have made progress. We have siz- 
ably reduced the percentage of increase in 
government spending. You don’t come in— 
I don’t think there’s any way that you come 
in and actually reverse spending and come 
in with a budget of less money than was 
spent the year before, and certainly not in a 
time of inflation. But we have brought infla- 
tion down. 

The last few months it was running at 
only a 1.1 annualized rate, 3.9 percent for 
the year, down from double digits. That, in 
turn, brought down the interest rates. The 
economy has started to turn. And I’ve just 
noticed that Time magazine’s whole battery 
of economists has substantiated that and are 
referring to the recession as being over. 

I think that in that, in the foreign policy 
we were quite amazed at how much in dis- 
array we were back at the beginning of this 
administration, what we found with regard 
to the feeling of our allies, our relationship 
with Latin America neighbors and our de- 
fense posture. And I think there’s been a 
drastic turnaround in that. I don’t think re- 
lations have ever been better between us 
and our European allies and Japan. We’ve 
made progress—our relations over in Asia— 
and there’s no question about the improve- 
ment of our defense posture. 


International Summit Meetings 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Bart Rowen of the 
Washington Post. I'd like to ask you, sir, a 
question about summits. Secretary Shultz 
said the other day that there’s no—there 
would be no fixed agenda for the meeting 
in Williamsburg, that the basic idea is for 
you and other heads of states to have a 
chance to have a private meeting, private 
exchange of ideas together. I’d like to ask 
you, first, what you expect to accomplish, 
specifically, at Williamsburg and, secondly, 
in light of your experiences in Ottawa, 
Canctin, and in Versailles, whether you 
think that summitry—is it still a useful tool 
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in the formulation of goals and strategies for 
governments? 

The President. Yes, 1 do. I have always 
believed that you only get in trouble when 
you're talking about each other, not when 
you're talking to each other. And the reason 
for this change is because some of the sum- 
mitries became so formalized and, by the 
time people organizing at the ministerial 
level had finished their chores, you found 
that you were actually arguing about the 
communique that would be released, sum- 
ming up what had been done at the 
summit. And you were talking and arguing 
about that before the summit had started. 
And it became very formalized. 

Now, we’re all in that summit on a first- 
name basis. And some of us informally talk- 
ing in the previous summits have talked 
about why not have a meeting and get 
around the table and just throw the subjects 
out on the table, what are the things that 
are of concern to us, what are the things we 
think we can do together, and so forth. And 
so, being the host this time and, therefore, 
having a voice in that, I communicated 
with my colleagues in the other countries 
on that basis. And they were all delighted 
that we’ll come here and— 

Yes, there are always points of difference 
and things that have to be ironed out. But 
there are also things which we're in great 
agreement on. So, we’re not going to have 
that kind of a formal agenda. We’re going 
to treat with all the problems that are of 
concern to all of us, whether they have to 
do with trade, whether they have to do 
with our mutual defense posture, all of 
those things. 

Social Security 

Q. Mr. President, Ted Knap of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. The Social Se- 
curity Commission recommended that the 
full retirement age be increased, be raised 
to 66 after the year 2000, and that legisla- 
tion be enacted promptly so that—— 

Mr. Sperling. Ted, we'd like to have you 
use the mike. 

Q. I thought I was. 

Mr. Sperling. You have to pick it up to 
use the—they tell me. 

Q. Sorry. 

Mr. Sperling. Sorry, too. 
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Q. The Social Security—is this okay? Can 
you hear me? 
The President. Yes. 


Q. The Social Security Commission rec- 
ommended that the full retirement age be 
increased to 66 after the year 2000, and 
that legislation be enacted promptly so that 
people could plan on that. I haven’t heard 
you express your view on that recommen- 
dation. Do you endorse it? 


The President. Well, Ted, I have to tell 
you that from our first attempts to do some- 
thing about the fiscal integrity of social se- 
curity more than a year ago and the way in 
which that was immediately and instantly 
transformed into a political football, I decid- 
ed this time to make a fair catch and then 
just fall on the ball. 


We have approved the bipartisan com- 
mission report for the immediate fiscal 
problem. We do know that there is now the 
long-range problem that has not been com- 
pletely solved. And, rather than make a spe- 
cific answer there, let me say that we know 
and are going to be ready to go into, again, 
study and, hopefully, as bipartisan as this 
first agreement, as to how we meet that 
long-range, actuarial imbalance. Now, I’m 
convinced that things like that—extending 
the age—will be under consideration. No 
decisions, of course, have been made, and I 
think it'd be wrong for me in advance of 
any such negotiations to start talking about 
them. 


But I think there’s a great deal of logic in 
something of that kind, when you stop to 
think that when social security started—and 
quoting the man who created it, who’s in 
his nineties now and who recently had a 
full-page statement in the Washington Post, 
that he was revealing the mistakes that they 
had made in the beginning. And one of 
them was that longevity was so much less 
than it is now that they didn’t think very 
many people would get to the age 65 to 
claim their social security payments. Well, 
we know how much we’ve improved in lon- 
gevity, and I think that it’s only right that 
we should look at that. Is 65 now a proper 
age when we legally have turned to the age 
70 as now a legitimate age for retirement? 
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Environmental Protection Agency 


Q. Mr. President, Pat Furgurson of the 
Baltimore Sun. 

Mr. Sperling. Use the mike. Pick it up, 
please. We can’t hear up here. 

Q. Pat Furgurson of the Baltimore Sun. 
To return to the EPA, which is such a hot 
subject now, there are some suggestions 
and some bills being formulated on the Hill 
to remove the EPA from partisan politics 
by putting it under supervision of an inde- 
pendent commission similar to other regula- 
tory commissions. What is your reaction to 
that idea? 

The President. My reaction is that it’s the 
wrong way to go. I think that the more 
government is in the hands of elected rep- 
resentatives of the people and the less it is 
in the hands of appointed and bureaucratic, 
permanent structure of government, who 
are not beholden to the voters and not held 
responsible or can’t be held responsible by 
them, I think that we improve. I believe 
that some of the things that are being sug- 
gested are part of the same age-old battle 
between the branches of government, in 
which the legislative seeks again to reduce 
some of the rights and powers of the Presi- 
dency. 

Now, in the overall question of the EPA 
and what is at issue, it seems to me that 
once again we're falling in—as I said the 
other night in the press conference—to that 
trap of running as if the sky is falling, just 
on the basis of accusations, without waiting 
to see if there is merit in the accusation or 
if there is any substance back of it. The 
EPA has, in truth, done a fine job. We came 
in and found a backlog, for example, in air 
pollution—violations of hundreds of cases. 
That backlog has been totally eliminated 
now and a solution found for those prob- 
lems. 

I mentioned earlier the number of docu- 
ments that we were willing to make availa- 
ble; the fact that we have turned anything 
that has to do with a charge or accusation 
over to the Justice Department or the FBI 
for investigation; and my own statement 
that I would never employ executive privi- 
lege to try and cover up any wrongdoing. 
So, I think that they’re getting way ahead 
of themselves in what they’re suggesting 
with that kind of a measure. 


Arms Control and Reduction 


Q. Mr. President, Joe Kraft, Los Angeles 
Times Syndicate. In your speech to the 
American Legion, you set forward four 
principles that would govern this country’s 
approach to the Intermediate-range Nucle- 
ar Force negotiations in Geneva. Do those 
principles in any way conflict with the pro- 
posals or ideas advanced by Ambassador 
Nitze,’ and if so, how? 

The President. No, because from the very 
beginning, before the Press Club when I 
made the first proposal about our INF 
policy and our desire, our goal to try and 
get zero option, total elimination of that 
class of weapons and wipe them out of the 
world, I also said then and have reiterated 
it many times that we, on the other hand, 
were going there to negotiate and would 
negotiate in good faith on any reasonable 
proposal, any legitimate proposal that might 
be presented. And we’re still willing to do 
that. 

We still believe that the morality of the 
position we first took, that that goal should 
be the ultimate goal for all of us, to get rid 
of the most destabilizing weapons in the 
world, interballistic missiles—or ballistic 
missiles, I should say, of an intermediate 
range, in which in a matter of just 5 to 7 
seconds are zeroed in on virtually every 
target in Europe, but only from one side. 

Now, so far, the Soviet Union has seemed 
to want to continue its monopoly, that they 
have shown evidences of being willing to 
reduce to a certain extent their weapons, 
but in return for that, we would have to 
remain at zero. I just think this is a threat 
that we can’t tolerate. 

Q. My followup. Does that mean, sir, that 
the Nitze proposals, as far as this govern- 
ment is concerned, are still in play? (A) 
And, (B), in view of the distinction you’ve 
just made between short warning and more 
lengthy ones, do you make a distinction be- 
tween the Pershings, that are in our origi- 
nal proposal, and the cruise, which take 
longer to arrive? 

The President. Well, there’s a very great 
difference between the two weapons. One 
of them takes several hours to get where 


1U.S. Representative to the Intermediate 
Range Nuclear Forces talks. 
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the other gets in several seconds.* But I’m 
not sure, Joe, that I understand just what 
proposal you're referring to from Nitze. 

Q. Paul Nitze, I believe, went for a walk 
with the Soviet delegate and aired a fairly— 
it’s now been aired pretty widely—a pro- 
posal that I think is not in conflict with the 
four principles you enunciated. And my 
question really goes to the issue of whether, 
from your point of view, the Nitze propos- 
als are still alive. 

The President. The only thing that I—no, 
he referred to us a hint that had been 
dropped by the man he walked in the 
woods with, but nothing that he had said 
back. And that proposal from the other side 
was an indication that they might look 
more kindly on cruise missiles than on the 
Pershings. Well, again, I don’t think cruise 
missiles alone would be a deterrent to the 
SS-20’s. 


Views on the Presidency 


Q. Mr. President, Bob Thompson of the 
Hearst Newspapers. About 3 weeks ago 
your two most recent predecessors, Mr. 
Carter and Mr. Ford, got together out at 
Grand Rapids. And they took issue with 
your proclivity for condemning everything 
that happened before you got to the White 
House and blaming them. I have two parts 
to this. First of all, do you think you blame 
them too much? Are you ready to stop that? 
And, number two, are you ready to take 
responsibility after more than 2 years for 
what now goes on in this nation, economi- 
cally and socially and whatnot? 

The President. Well, I'll take responsibili- 
ty for the fact that the interest rates have 
come down, inflation has come down, the 
economy is turning around, the housing 
starts are up to a figure that they haven't 
been since 1979. I'll be very happy to take 
responsibility for that. 

I have pointed out at times that those 
people that say that my economic proposals 
were responsible for everything that hap- 
pened from January 20th on—well, you 
come into office well into the fiscal year 
with a budget you inherited from the previ- 
ous administration. There isn’t anything, 
other than we did manage with some man- 


*This was later corrected to read “min- 
utes.” [White House correction] 
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agement improvements to whittle down by 
a few billion dollars the budget we'd inher- 
ited, the spending proposed. But the econo- 
my falling off the cliff, which I think was a 
continuation of a recession that started in 
1979, took place in July. Well, even the first 
phase of our economic proposals did not go 
into effect until October Ist. I hadn’t even 
signed the legislation yet when the econo- 
my fell in that hole. 

Incidentally, let me correct one thing. I 
find that, while it was indicated that—and 
there was agreement on some things be- 
tween the two gentlemen—Mr. Ford was 
not a party to the statement about my 
blaming the previous administrations. In 
fact, he himself is quite outspoken about 
the fact that, when he was seeking reelec- 
tion in “76, that the Carter administration 
invented the misery index, which came 
about from adding unemployment to the 
rate of inflation. And his statement was that 
no man with a misery index of 12% percent 
had a right to run for the Presidency. But 
when I ran for the Presidency, Mr. Carter’s 
misery index was up to 19%. And we have 
now brought it down somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of what it was back in 1976, before 
he took office. 

But I’m trying to get along and to be 
bipartisan, but I think that it’s only fair, 
when you're accused of being responsible 
for 21%-percent interest rates and they 
were that high before you got here, that 
you point that out. 

Q. Has Mr. Ford talked to you personally 
about the situation? 

The President. We frequently are in 
touch and have conversations, yes. 


Monetary Policy 


Q. Robert Novak, Field Syndicate. Mr. 
President, after 2 years in office, do you 
think now, based on your experience in 
office, that it is, first, desirable and, second, 
feasible to restore the gold standard while 
you are President? [Laughter] 

The President. | wish I had an answer on 
that. I must say that is, in economic circles, 
I know, is one of the great debates that will 
go on and on. You can point back to history 
and show that fiat money has never been 
successful, and in reality, that’s what we 
have is fiat money now. We've had a study 
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that’s been going forward on that, and 
there are many variations of what could be 
done in partially, let’s say, getting metallic 
money back in circulation. 

I can’t give you an answer on that, be- 
cause, as I say, it’s something that we’re all 
of us looking at and wondering about. 
There does seem to be more sentiment 
against it in this modern day than there is 
for it. 

Q. Could I ask you if you think it would 
be a good idea, well short of that, to 
summon an international monetary confer- 
ence in the near future to discuss the 
swings in exchange fluctuations and the 
other difficulties in the financial—interna- 
tional financial structure? 

The President. Well, Bob, in that informal 
structure at Williamsburg, who knows? That 
may come up. 

Q. You would not favor a special interna- 
tional monetary conference beyond that? 

The President. That’s what I mean, the 
subject of that, of whether to do such a 
thing might come up. 

Q. Oh, I see. 


The Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, Jack Nelson of the Los 
Angeles Times. Some defense officials have 
expressed concern that the buildup of 
Soviet missiles in Syria might provoke Israel 
into making what they would consider a 
preemptive strike. And now Moshe Arens, 
the new Defense Minister of Israel, has said 
that he considers it to be a very unpleasant 
situation and that if Israel does determine 
that there’s a mortal threat, they would not 
rule out making a preemptive strike, as 
they have in the past. I wonder if you share 
that concern and if the United States is 
looking at anything that might help address 
the question of whether there is a military 
imbalance caused by this missile buildup? 

The President. 1 don’t think that anyone 
can make a claim of a military imbalance. I 
think the Israelis have proven very much 
their own military capability in that area. 
But, yes, it is an alarming situation, all of 
what’s going on. And I think that what we 
have proposed and what we're trying to 
accomplish is the answer to it: Get all the 
foreign forces out of Lebanon, and then im- 
mediately proceed with peace negotiations. 
And we have been working with the Arab 


nations; we’ve been working with the Israe- 
lis. We believe that the time is now, that 
there is a feeling on the part of everyone 
there that peace is the answer to the prob- 
lems in the Middle East. 

Q. Mr. Arens suggested, Mr. President, 
that there should be no timetable on with- 
drawal of troops. Do you agree with that? 

The President. No, I don’t agree. I think 
time is not on our side in this. And I believe 
there’s no reason why—with the proposals 
that we’ve made that the PLO remnants 
that are still in Lebanon, the Syrians, and 
the Israelis—why they can’t get cut of that 
country—of Lebanon, and let the Lebanese 
Government try to reestablish itself and es- 
tablish sovereignty over its own land. 

Q. May I follow up one more time? Do 
you think this should be done, in other 
words, before a peace treaty is reached be- 
tween Israel and Lebanon? And do you 
think there should be a specific deadline 
that you might mention? 

The President. 1 think that to wait for a 
peace treaty for the withdrawal of forces is 
wrong. And I think that that can come 
about and, I think, full normalization. I 
think there can be an agreement, an infor- 
mal agreement there about what they’re 
going to do with regard to withdrawal and 
the terms of the border. And, as I say, our 
own willingness then to help in ensuring 
that there can’t be incidents across that 
border is enough—and then settle down to 
the business of full, formal normalization 
with Lebanon. But the longer we delay in 
this, the more we endanger the possibility 
of moving on into the general peace discus- 
sions. 


International Monetary Fund 


Q. William Ringle from Gannett Newspa- 
pers. Mr. President, in your budget you 
asked for $5.8 billion for the International 
Monetary Fund. And this has—— 

Mr. Sperling. Pick up your mike. That’s 
the only way they’re going to listen to you. 

Q. I guess it’s dead. 

The President. No, now it’s on. 

Mr. Sperling. Pick it up like this. 

Q. Oh. 

The President. Very directional. 

Q. You asked for 5.8 billion for the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and this has been 
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widely criticized as a bailout for the West- 
ern banks. And I wondered how, in a time 
of recession and unemployment, you're 
going to sell this to the Congress and to the 
American public? 

The President. Well, in reality it’s not the 
actual putting up of eight-and-a-fraction bil- 
lion dollars, $8% billion; it’s a kind of a 
bookkeeping arrangement in which you 
have made this amount of a guarantee. But 
in the IMF, in return for that, you have 
drawing rights in that amount on the IMF. 

The IMF— it’s not a bailout—the IMF is 
serving a very useful purpose in this time in 
which the whole world, the international 
banking situation is walking a tightrope. 
The IMF makes kind of short-term, brief 
loans to enable countries to get hold of 
their own financial situation again and not 
have to come to the point of defaulting on 
their loans. And it’s served a very useful 
purpose. So, I think if the people under- 
stood properly that this isn’t $8% billion 
cash that we’re going to take out of our 
funds or add to a deficit—this is a kind of 
paper transaction underwriting a guarantee. 


Natural Gas Decontrol 


Q. Mr. President, Allan Cromley, Daily 
Oklahoman. I'd like to ask how high on 
your agenda is decontrol of natural gas. 
And, then, at the risk of sounding like a 
shill of the oil and gas industry—{laugh- 
ter}|—particularly in this group—I'd like to 
ask why, in your quest for fairness, in the 
State of the Union message did you single 
out one industry, that is, the energy indus- 
try, for your—to solve the budget deficit as 
a standby measure? 

The President. Well now, I'm trying to 
recall what words I said about that. I’ve 
made a lot of speeches since that one. I 
don’t think I singled it out for any other 
purpose than that energy is directly related 
to your industrial capacity, your industrial 
output. 

As to the agenda of natural gas and de- 
control, we are in consultation with leaders 
on the Hill and people in the committees 
that have to do with that, the energy com- 
mittees, because when you look at the 
record of what decontrol of oil did when—I 
do recall that there was a great deal said 
about gasoline prices going to $2 a gallon if 
we decontrolled, and now everyone seems 
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to be distressed because they’re below a 
dollar. 

But we’ve got a—the natural gas controls 
are so complex that there are probably 28— 
as many as 28 different pricing classifica- 
tions, and they were supposed to protect 
the consumer. But we’ve had horrendous 
increases in the price of natural gas under 
this control. And we are looking very seri- 
ously at and, as I say, meeting with the 
people on the Hill to see if decontrol with 
protection, real protection for the consum- 
er, is not the answer that we should be 
seeking right now. 


Inflation and Unemployment 


Q. Mr. President, Jack Kole of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. In your economic report a 
few weeks ago—— 

Mr. Sperling. Mike—grab the mike, 
please. You have to stick it in your face, I’m 
sorry. 

Q. In your economic report a few weeks 
ago, you said that high unemployment was 
a necessary price that had to be paid for 
wringing the inflation out of the economy. 
Now, I don’t remember that you talked 
about that kind of pain when you ran for 
President in 1980. In fact, I think you 
talked about restoring the jobs that had al- 
ready been lost at that time. And I wonder, 
sir, if you would concede that, in fact, you 
were at least slightly overly optimistic in 
your 1980 campaign? 

The President. No, in the 1980 proposals 
that I made during the campaign for the 
economic program that we later put in 
effect, that was based on all the economic 
projections that we could get from the best 
people in that field. By the time of the 
election and before the Inauguration, eco- 
nomic conditions had so worsened that 
what I had said in October was no longer 
appropriate. So, we adjusted and in ’81, in 
office, proposed the plan again. And then 
came the recession, which I don’t think— 
the added recession, I should say. I still 
refuse to say that we’ve had a separate re- 
cession, "79 and ’80, and another one in ’81. 
It’s the same recession. 

I think that what happened was that pull- 
ing the string on the money supply for the 
first several months of 1981, maintaining 
the high interest rates, just continued what 
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had already started, which was the almost 
closing down of the automobile market and 
housing—either one of which can start a 
recession all by itself. And so, we had this 
increased unemployment. But remember, 
unemployment had been increasing for a 
long period of time. 

I, myself, referred to it when—in the 
campaign in some of the towns in Michigan. 
Unemployment from Detroit to Flint and so 
forth was ranging anywhere from 18 to 20 
percent. In a city in Indiana, dependent on 
the. automobile industry, it was more than 
20 percent. And, of course, steel and the 
associated industries from that and housing, 
from the sheer inability of people to buy a 
car on time or to get a mortgage for a 
house—all, then, the associated industries 
were beginning to grind down and lay 
people off. No one that I know of projected 
that severe slump that took place in July. 
And about 50 percent today of the antici- 
pated deficits is due to that slump. 

We think, and there are a great many 
people outside—we’re going to stick with 
our conservative proposals for recovery and 
hope we'll be happily surprised. But almost 
every economic authority, every one who 
reads the signs, believes that recovery is 
going to be better than we projected. But 
to suggest that you deliberately created un- 
employment to lower inflation just isn’t 
true. And, frankly, I’m not sure that anyone 
has really established a solid connection be- 
tween unemployment and inflation. 


Defense Facilities; Soviet ICBM’s 


Q. Mr. President, Ed Prina of Copley 
News Service. I have a two-part question in 
connection with defense. 

Senator Tower recently has written to his 
fellow Senators asking them to nominate 
bases to be closed in their States and/or 
contracts to be aborted for defense work in 
their States. As far as I know, only Dale 
Bumpers of Arkansas, who doesn’t want a 
nerve gas plant in his State, has responded. 
My question: Have you had any volunteers 
from either the Senate or the House in this 
connection? 

And the second part of the question, also 
on defense: Can you tell us anything about 
the recent testing of Soviet ICBM’s, one of 
which may have been in violation of SALT 
IIP 


The President. Well, in the first place, 
with regard to the Representatives and the 
Senators and their areas: No, I haven’t had 
any volunteers. I think that John Tower 
thought that was probably a very good idea, 
since some of the loudest squawkers against 
defense spending seem to squawk just as 
loudly if you suggested that the reduction 
of some of that spending in their particular 
district might take place. And I thought it 
was a good idea that he proposed and make 
them look realistically at what they were 
proposing. 

With regard to the SALT II treaty, this 
was one of the objections, I think, that the 
Senate had that prevented them, under the 
previous administration, from ratifying that 
treaty; that it was so ambiguous and that it 
could best be described as a legitimizing of 
a continued arms buildup on both sides. But 
there have been hints and, yet, so far and 
up until this last case—and I don’t have a 
full answer on that one yet—it would have 
been very difficult. You could say, “I’m con- 
vinced that these are violations,” but it 
would have been very difficult to find the 
hard evidence to make it hold up in court. 
This last one comes the closest to indicating 
that it is a violation. 

But there’s no question that, while there 
was a kind of an informal agreement that, 
since the treaty had not been ratified but 
was still in existence there, having been 
signed, that both sides would agree in good 
faith that they would observe the things 
that they had arrived at in that treaty. This 
one, I think, makes it plain: The Soviet 
Union has really continued its buildup. As a 
matter of fact, in the INF thing that we 
talked about earlier, while they came to the 
table to talk to us about the reduction of 
intermediate-range weapons, they contin- 
ued right on schedule adding to their weap- 
ons al! the time that these negotiations have 
been going on. They now have 342. 


Interest Rates 


Q. Mr. President, Gary Schuster from the 
Detroit News. Are you of the same mind 
that Fed Chairman Volcker is that interest 
rates from here on out should be reduced 
or should be controlled through the redefi- 
nition of money supply—M1, M2? Or do 
you feel that interest rates should be 
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brought down another percent or two by 
the Fed—discount rate? 

The President. Well, I know that they’re 
very concerned, the Fed, about the road 
they’re walking and how narrow it is and if 
they give a wrong signal or a signal that 
might be taken wrong out in the financial 
markets, that they might in some way set 
back this recovery which, they agree, is 
taking place. I believe that with inflation at 
the level it is, that interest rates can come 
down more and should, because it leaves 
the real interest rate higher than is neces- 
sary to cope with inflation. And I must say, 
on the other hand, though, that the Fed has 
been cooperating. We’ve been getting 
along very well after some violations. 

Now, what he might have been referring 
to about M1 and M2 was this recent figure 
that looked like a big surge in the money 
supply, and it really wasn’t. But it was due 
to some of the changes in banking practices 
that had suddenly seen a flood of money go 
from money funds over into banking and 
suddenly loom as a great increase in M2. 
And it really wasn’t. And, fortunately, the 
money markets—there was a tremor, and 
he thought maybe they were going to panic 
and think, “Oh, here we go again on an- 
other one of those roller coaster rides.” But 
they didn’t, and they evidently read it cor- 
rectly. 

Q. You say that the interest rates should 
come down and can come down. Or do you 
think they will? 

The President. Well, this is up to the 
banks. They’re the ones in the Fed. We 
have a low discount rate. And there’s no 
reason, I don’t think, why the banks could 
not bring those interest rates down another 
notch or two. 


U.S.-Soviet Summit Meeting 


Q. Earl Foell, Christian Science Monitor. 
Mr. President, if one follows the logic of 
your answer to Bart Rowen earlier about 
Williamsburg, you ought to be looking at a 
summit somewhere along the line of Mr. 
Andropov, in terms of talking with him 
rather than about him. One, do you think 
it’s conceivable you will be having a summit 
meeting with the Soviet leader in your first 
term? And two, if so, what are the precon- 
ditions? Mr. Bush has mentioned one, which 
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seems to be unacceptable. Do you have any 
others in mind? 

The President. .Well, always talk about 
whether I’m reluctant or not. I tried to 
achieve a meeting with Brezhnev on the 
basis that he would be coming to New York 
on the disarmament session of the United 
Nations. And I guess we know now that he 
wasn’t traveling, anything of that kind be- 
cause of his health. Other reasons were 
given as to why he couldn’t come to New 
York. And Mr. Bush stated to our allies in 
Europe my willingness to meet with Mr. 
Andropov on one subject—anytime, any- 
place. 

I think that a summit meeting isn’t some- 
thing that you just, like at Williamsburg, 
say, “Let’s sit down at the table and talk.” I 
think this is different. I think you have to 
have an agenda and some things to talk 
about, because you do raise a lot of hopes 
and expectations in such a meeting. 

And we're in communication all the time 
with the Soviets. It isn’t as if there’s silence 
between the two of us. And when and if the 
time is right and there’s some reason to 
meet, I’m very willing to meet with him. 

Q. What factors would make you think 
the time is right? 

The President. Well, right now, I think 
the ball is a little bit in their court. I think 
that we need some deeds, rather than 
words, to indicate that there is something to 
negotiate, that we could have a meeting 
and discuss some of the differences be- 
tween us. These could be on any one of a 
number of subjects. 

We made a move in their direction when 
I withdrew the grain embargo. But there 
has been nothing in return that shows that 
they are willing to make some changes in 
some of the things that are disturbing to us. 


Federal Reserve System 


Q. Ken Bacon of the Wall Street Journal. 
Mr. President, I wanted to follow up on the 
question of interest rates. Do you think that 
the Fed should force interest rates down, or 
they will fall under current Fed policy 
now? 

The President. 1 think that the policy the 
way it is right now—that the banks could 
do this. We’ve come down from that 21% to 
an l1l-point prime. The discount rate is 
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lower than that. But I think it is up to the 
banks. And I don’t know of what the Fed 
could do to force that. They can’t give 
orders. 

Q. Just to follow up, you seem satisfied 
then with Federal Reserve policy now. I 
wonder if you could tell us what sort of 
political and economic considerations you'll 
look at when you decide whether to reap- 
point Mr. Volcker as Chairman or to put 
somebody else in that job. I know you can’t 
tell us what you’re going to do, but if you 
could tell us your framework for approach- 
ing that question, it would be helpful. 

The President. 1 have to be honest with 
you and tell you that I’ve had too much on 
my plate to even be thinking about that at 
this time. 


Arms Control and Reduction 


Q. Well, I'd like to follow on the arms 
control. You mentioned the four principles 
on which you’d negotiate and everything. If 
you were a betting man, Mr. President, 
would you bet that there would be some 
sort of compromise agreement this year as a 
result of the talks with the Soviets? 

The President. 1 think that there might 
be some loosening of the Soviet attitude as 
we get closer to the day of deploying our 
intermediate-range missiles in Europe. 


The Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, last September you 
talked about perhaps restoring the West 
Bank to Jordanian severeignty in some sort 
of federation. Prime Minister Begin reject- 
ed that immediately. Last night, in your 
speech to the American Legion, you talked 
about the legitimate rights of the Palestin- 
ians, which is also a concept that Israel re- 
jects. I just wonder what are your plans for 
a meeting with Israeli leaders in sorting out 
where it is you want to go in the Middle 
East? 

The President. Well, we have, as you 
know, Ambassador Habib? and others over 
there who are working with them in these 
negotiations. And I’m prepared to do any- 
thing that will help bring them along. 

I don’t take too seriously the statement of 
positions in advance of negotiations. Every- 
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one wants to preserve their position at their 
highest price before negotiations, and for 
them to do otherwise is to give away some- 
thing they might not have to give away 
once the negotiations start. So, I think we 
have to wait until they get at the table. 

I think the recognition—and I’ve stated— 
that the Palestinian problem has to be a 
factor in the solution. We cannot go on— 
that’s been the biggest problem now for a 
number of years—we can’t go on with these 
people in not providing something in the 
nature of a homeland. On the other hand, 
no one has ever advocated creating a 
nation. And so, I just believe that, as I say, 
that you wait until you get to the table. 

And what is the stake for Israel? The 
stake is security. Can they go on forever 
living as an armed camp? Their economy’s 
suffering. They have 130-percent inflation 
rate. And they’re having to maintain a mili- 
tary presence that is out of all proportion to 
their size as a nation. And so, the greatest 
security for Israel—and this is what’s back 
of our plan—is to create more Egypts, more 
nations, more neighbors that are willing to 
sign peace treaties with them. 

Now, Israel proved its willingness to ne- 
gotiate and to comply with things that cer- 
tainly weren’t appetizing to them—in the 
giving up of the Sinai with Egypt. Well, 
what we're looking to is the same kind of 
relationship with most of their neighbors. 
Maybe not all the Arab States will be mod- 
erate. Maybe some of them will still contin- 
ue to be holdouts. But I believe there’s real 
evidence that the more moderate Arab 
States do want a peace, and this would in- 
volve recognition of Israel’s right to exist. 

Mr. Sperling. We only have a couple of 
more minutes. A quick one, Larry. 

Q. Mr. President—{inaudible|—follow up 
just briefly. 

Mr. Sperling. Well—— 

Q. Do you think that there is a danger or 
an intention while these talks are in the 
offing—that there is a danger or an Israeli 
intention simply to absorb the West Bank? 

The President. Danger—you’re not 
coming through the box here. 

Q. Do you fear that there is a danger or 
an Israeli intention to absorb the West Bank 
while a stall goes on about these talks? 
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The President. | don’t know whether they 
have the means to totally absorb the West 
Bank at this time, but I think that there’s 
evidence that they’ve wanted to strengthen 
their hand somewhat, knowing that this 
would be a part of the coming negotiations. 

Mr. Sperling. All right, Larry, a quick 
one. We only have about a minute or two. 


Times Beach, Mo. 


Q. Mr. President, Lawrence O’Rourke of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. I’d like to ask 
you about your administration’s decision to 
buy up the dioxin-tainted property in Times 
Beach. What was your reason—what were 
your reasons for approving that purchase, 
and what is your sense of whether you are 
creating a precedent should similar situa- 
tions arise in the future? 

The President. Well, I think this is an 
unusual situation there. We have taken 
more than—from locations more than 300— 
more than 300 locations these samples. 
We've augmented the number of laborato- 
ries that were checking them and have 
come up with the findings that there is no 
question about the hazard for people that 
are living there. And we are going to go 
forward with a cleanup, which will take a 
long time. 

But in the meantime, we, the govern- 
ment, for their safety, ordered their people 
out of their homes. And some businesses are 
literally destroyed, local businesses there, 
because of this creating of a ghost town. I 
think that it was one of the only fair things 
to do. 

Q. Does it create a precedent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for future situations? 

The President. Well, if all of the factors 
came together as they did in that one com- 
munity, possibly it did. 

Mr. Sperling. Mr. President, we’re at 10 
o'clock. I’ve seen at least a half a dozen 
other hands. But I understand you have to 
leave at this moment. 

I tried to be fair. I called them as I saw 
them. [Laughter] I left some people out. 
Please forgive me; please forgive me. 

Q. [Inaudible|—great job. 

Mr. Sperling. Well, I want to thank you, 
Mr. President, for giving us this hour. And 
anytime you want to come over and have 
bacon and eggs over at the Sheraton-Carl- 
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ton, just let us know. We'll make room. 
Thank you so much. 

The President. Well, I thank you, and I 
thank you all for coming. And I know exact- 
ly how you feel. I know you’re a veteran at 
this, but this is the way I feel after every 
press conference. All that haunts me are 
the number of hands that were up that I 
wasn’t able to recognize. 

Mr. Sperling. It never bothers me if 
you'll just call on me. That’s—{laughter]. I 
understand. 

The President. But *hat’s what everyone 
says. 

Mr. Sperling. I know, I know. [Laughter] 
I know. Well, thank you so much, sir. 

The President. All right. You bet. 

Mr. Sperling. Appreciate it. 

The President. Well, happy to have had 
you. 


Note: The question-and-answer session 
began at 9:04 a.m. in the State Dining 
Room at the White House. The President 
hosted the breakfast to mark the 17th anni- 
versary of the weekly sessions, begun by 
Godfrey Sperling, Jr., of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, which bring together Wash- 
ington officials and journalists for ex- 
changes on current issues. 


National Museum Services Board 





Nomination of Peter H. Raven To Be a 
Member. February 23, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Peter H. Raven to be a 
member of the National Museum Services 
Board for a term expiring December 6, 
1987. This is a reappointment. 

Mr. Raven is currently serving as director 
of the Missouri Botanical Garden in St. 
Louis, Mo. In addition he serves as Engel- 
mann Professor of Botany, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis; adjunct professor of biol- 
ogy, St. Louis University; and adjunct pro- 
fessor of biology, University of Missouri, St. 
Louis. He is vice president and president- 
elect of the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences and has been on the executive 
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committee of the American Association of 
Museums since 1980. 

He graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley (A.B., 1957) and the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles (Ph. D., 
1960). He is married, has four children, and 
resides in St. Louis, Mo. He was born June 
13, 1936. 


National Capital Planning Commission 





Appointment of Glen T. Urquhart as a 
Member, and Designation as Chairman. 
February 23, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Glen T. Urquhart to be a 
member of the National Capital Planning 
Commission for a term expiring January 1, 
1989. He will succeed T. Eugene Smith. 
Upon his appointment, he will be designat- 
ed Chairman by the President. 

Mr. Urquhart currently serves as presi- 
dent of Walker, Urquhart & Co., a real 
estate consulting and development firm he 
founded in 1975. He was finance and man- 
agement officer for Victor Wilburn & Asso- 
ciates, urban planners and architects, in 
1972-1974. 

Mr. Urquhart graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia (B.S., 1970). He is married, 
has four children, and resides in McLean, 
Va. He was born November 10, 1948, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Presidential Medal of Freedom 





Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony. 
February 23, 1983 





One of the greatest privileges and the 
most distinct pleasures of my job is the duty 
that I perform today, awarding our nation’s 
highest civilian honor, the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom. 

This medal is given to those who have 
risen to pinnacles of achievement in their 
fields. It’s a recognition of their accomplish- 
ments, hard work, and dedication for Amer- 


ica and for humanity. The recipients of this 
award have touched all our lives with their 
contributions, strengthening the fabric of 
our society and improving the quality of 
our life. 

The men and women that we honor 
today come from across our land—some, 
children of immigrants; some, immigrants 
themselves; many from humble beginnings. 
But they all share a quality that Carl Sand- 
burg once summed up so well when he 
wrote, “Man is born with rainbows in his 
heart.” 

These men and women never lost sight of 
them, living out their dreams in their adult 
lives. We call their award “The Medal of 
Freedom,” because only in a free society 
such as ours do we have the opportunity to 
climb as high and go as far as our dreams, 
talent, and energy will take us. 

I’m reminded of the scene that took place 
in Washington the first summer that I was 
here as President. It was evening on Memo- 
rial Day, and the National Symphony was 
giving the traditional free concert on the 
West Lawn of the Capitol. As a backdrop, 
the Capitol dome was lighted and stood out 
dramatically against the clear night sky with 
our flag waving over it. And Maxim Shosta- 
kovitch was conducting his first concert 
since leaving the Soviet Union. And after a 
standing ovation from the audience, Shosta- 
kovitch spoke quietly and with measured 
eloquence. “Today,” he said, “for you and 
me is a great day. For you it is a great 
national day, and for me, I’m happy twice— 
to play for you and to be free.” 

Well, I know the 12 men and women 
we're about to honor understand how Sho- 
stakovich felt. With their talent and with 
the freedom of our way, the life that was 
given them to use it, by working and living 
among us, they’ve broadened and enriched 
freedom for us all. We’re proud and grate- 
ful they’re Americans. 

Now, let me read the citation, and I will 
present the medal to each one. 


[As the President called each name, the re- 
cipient or the person accepting for the re- 
cipient went to the podium to receive the 
medal and remained standing behind the 
President. The President read the citations 
which accompany the medals. The texts of 
the citations are printed below.] 
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George Balanchine. Accepting the medal 
for Mr. Balanchine is Suzanne Farrell, prin- 
cipal dancer of the New York City Ballet 
and his student. 


The genius of George Balanchine has enriched 
the lives of all Americans who love the dance. 
Since he arrived in America as a young man in 
1933, he has entertained and inspired millions 
with his stage and film choreography. Major 
among his greatest contributions as a ballet 
master are the founding of the first American 
classical ballet company, the great New York City 
Ballet, and the School of American Ballet. 
Throughout his career Mr. Balanchine has enter- 
tained, captivated and amazed our diverse popu- 
lation, lifting our spirits and broadening our hori- 
zons through his talent and art. 


And the next is a posthumous award to 
Paul W. Bryant, and Bear Bryant’s grand- 
daughter, Mary Harmon Tyson, will accept 
the medal on behalf of her family. 

In many ways, American sports embody the 
best in our national character—dedication, team- 
work, honor and friendship. Paul “Bear” Bryant 
embodied football. The winner of more games 
than any other coach in history, Bear Bryant was 
a true American hero. A hard but beloved task- 
master he pushed orcinary people to perform 
extraordinary feats. Patriotic to the core, devoted 
to his players and inspired by a winning spirit 
that never quit, Bear Bryant gave his country the 
gift of a legend. In making the impossible seem 
easy, he lived what we all strive to be. 


James Burnham: 

As a scholar, writer, historian and philosopher, 
James Burnham has profoundly affected the way 
America views itself and the world. Since the 
1930’s, Mr. Burnham has shaped the thinking of 
world leaders. His observations have changed so- 
ciety and his writings have become guiding lights 
in mankind’s quest for truth. Freedom, reason 
and decency have had few greater champions in 
this century than James Burnham. 


And I owe him a personal debt, because 
throughout the years traveling the mash- 
potato circuit I have quoted you widely. 
[Laughter] 

Dr. James Cheek: 

As the president of one of our country’s great- 
est institutions of higher learning, and as an out- 
standing black American scholar, James Cheek 
embodies the spirit of excellence in education. 
Dr. Cheek’s distinguished career and community 
work are impressive testimony to his commit- 
ment to his calling and his country. His efforts 
have helped to build a better life for black 
Americans and a better country for us all. 
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R. Buckminster Fuller: 

A true Renaissance Man, and one of the great- 
est minds of our times, Richard Buckminster 
Fuller’s contributions as a geometrician, educa- 
tor, and architect-designer are benchmarks of ac- 
complishment in their fields. Among his-most no- 
table inventions and discoveries are synergetic 
geometry, geodesic structures and _ tensegrity 
structures. Mr. Fuller reminds us all that America 
is a land of pioneers, haven for innovative think- 
ing and the free expression of ideas 


Reverend Billy Graham: 

Reverend William “Billy” Graham’s untiring 
evangelism has spread the word of God to every 
corner of the globe, and made him one of the 
most inspirational spiritual leaders of the Twenti- 
eth Century. As a deeply committed Christian, 
his challenge to accept Jesus Christ has lifted the 
hearts, assuaged the sorrows and renewed the 
hopes of millions. Billy Graham is an American 
who lives first and always for his fellow citizens. 
In honoring him, we give thanks for God's great- 
est spiritual gifts—faith, hope, and love. 


And, Billy, I’m going to have to tell them 
something that you told me, because with 
all of this, too, there is a practical side of 
life. Reverend Graham was in the Soviet 
Union, and invited by a bureaucrat of that 
governmental structure to lunch, and found 
himself faced with a lunch, as he described 
it, that was more magnificent and more of a 
gourmet type of thing than he had ever 
seen—caviar that wouldn’t stop and every 
other thing that you could eat. And he 
couldn’t resist saying to his host, “But how 
can you live this way, do this, when there 
are so many people out there in your coun- 
try that don’t have enough to eat, that are 
hungry?” And the man said, “I worked hard 
for this.” And, God bless him, Billy Graham 
said, “That’s what the capitalists say.” 
[Laughter] 

Lili Osborne will accept the medal on 
behalf of Eric Hoffer. 


Eric Hoffer: 

The son of immigrant parents, Eric Hoffer is an 
example of both the opportunity and the vitality 
of the American way of life. After overcoming his 
loss of sight as a child, Eric Hoffer educated him- 
self in our public libraries. As an adult he has 
relished hard work and believed in its dignity, 
spending 23 years in jobs ranging from lumber- 
jack to dockworker. As America’s longshoreman 
philosopher, his books on philosophy have 
become classics. Mr. Hoffer’s spirit, self-reliance 
and great accomplishments remind us all that the 
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United States remains a land where each of us is 
free to achieve the best that lies within us. 


I only had one opportunity, but I shall 
treasure the day that as Governor of Cali- 
fornia I was able to have him come over to 
my office, and I got some pretty good 
sound and salty advice. [Laughter] 

Clare Booth Luce. Clare? 

A novelist, playwright, politician, diplomat, and 
advisor to Presidents, Clare Booth Luce has 
served and enriched her country in many fields. 
Her brilliance of mind, gracious warmth and 
great fortitude have propelled her to exceptional 
heights of accomplishment. As a Congresswoman, 
Ambassador, and Member of the President’s For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory Board, Clare Booth 
Luce has been a persistent and effective advo- 
cate of freedom, both at home and abroad. She 
has earned the respect of people from all over 
the world, and the love of her fellow Americans. 


Dr. Dumas Malone. And the medal will 
be accepted by his son, Gifford Malone. 

As one of the foremost historians, authors, and 
scholars of this century, Dumas Malone has re- 
counted the birth of our nation and the ideals of 
our Founding Fathers. Among Dr. Malone’s most 
notable accomplishments is his biography of 
Thomas Jefferson, now regarded as the most au- 
thoritative work of its kind. Dr. Malone’s contri- 
butions to our national lore will remain invalu- 
able to succeeding generations as each takes up 
responsibility for the heritage of freedom so elo- 
quently described in his articles and books. 


Mabel Mercer—and the citation: 

Mabel Mercer has been called a living testa- 
ment to the artfulness of the American song, and 
a legend if there ever was one. Her talent, her 
elegance and her unique way with a lyric have 
gathered a devoted following all over the world. 
Her special style has influenced some of Ameri- 
ca’s most famous performers, earning her the 
reputation of a singer’s singer. Miss Mercer’s 
career has spanned more than 60 years and she 
continues to delight audiences and critics alike. 
With her incomparable talent she has helped 
shape and enrich American music. 


Simon Ramo: 


As an engineer, businessman, physicist and de- 
fense and aero-space pioneer, Simon Ramo’s 
career has been on the forefront of American 
technology, development and growth. The son of 
a storekeeper in Salt Lake City, Dr. Ramo built 
his business from a one-room office to a nation- 
wide network of production plants. A shining 
symbol of American ingenuity and innovative- 
ness, Dr. Ramo was also a distinguished author, 
philanthropist and civic leader His life’s work has 


strengthened America’s freedom and protected 
our peace. 


And in addition, while I was Governor, 
once he wrote a speech for me to give at a 
very distinguished educational gathering 
that quieted all charges that I was not of an 
intellectual capacity. [Laughter] 

And Jacob K. Javits: 

In an outstanding public career of nearly 34 
years Jacob Javits has distinguished himself as a 
New York State Attorney General, United States 
Representative and United States Senator. He has 
ably represented the people of New York in the 
Congress and all Americans to the world. With 
leadership and wisdom he has guided America 
through historic turning points, striving always 
for justice at home and peace in the world. 


Well, that concludes the presentations. By 
the achievements of their lifetimes and by 
their presence here today, in person or in 
spirit, each recipient has brought honor to 
the White House. And I thank you for being 
our guests today. God bless you all and [ad- 
dressing the honorees behind him on the 
podium] God bless all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:12 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House follow- 
ing a luncheon for the recipients and their 
guests. 


National Voluntary Service Advisory 
Council 





Appointment of Nancy Thurmond as a 
Member. February 23, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Nancy Thurmond to be a 
member of the National Voluntary Service 
Advisory Council. This is a new position. 

Mrs. Thurmond is active in civic affairs 
serving on the board of trustees of the Capi- 
tal Children’s Museum and as a _ board 
member of American University. In addi- 
tion, she serves as a member of the board of 
Wolf Trap and the Washington Ballet. She 
was 1982 chairman of the HOPE Ball and 
State campaign chairperson for the Easter 
Seal Society of South Carolina in 1981- 
1982. Mrs. Thurmond is the author of 
“Mother’s Medicine” (1979) and “Happy 
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Mother, Happy Child” (1982) from which 
sales proceeds are given to Washington 
charities for children. 

She attended Duke University and re- 
ceived a bachelor of arts degree from the 
University of South Carolina. In addition, 
she attended the University of South Caroli- 
na School of Law. She is married to Senator 
Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.). They have four 
children and reside in McLean, Va. She was 
born November 1, 1946, in Denver, Colo. 


Reports on International Organizations 





Executive Order 12408. February 23, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including specifi- 
cally Section 301 of Title 3 of the United 
States Code, it is hereby ordered as follows: 
Executive Order No. 12374 of July 28, 
1982, is amended by adding the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 3. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by Sections 104(c) and 108(d) of the 
Department of State Authorization Act, 
Fiscal Years 1982 and 1983 (Public Law 97- 
241) are delegated to the Secretary of 
State.”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 23, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:03 a.m., February 24, 1983) 


Note: The text of the Executive order was 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on February 24. 


50th Anniversary of Newsweek 





Remarks Via Satellite to Gatherings of the 
Magazine’s Employees and Press. 
February 24, 1983 





Greetings to all of you watching this 
broadcast in Washington, London, Zurich, 
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and Tokyo. And thank you, Kay, for your 
kind introduction. 


I congratulate Newsweek and its dedi- 
cated team on their 50th anniversary and 
thank them for making this remarkable 
teleconference possible. Our communica- 
tion today, beaming into space and bounc- 
ing off satellites, relies on technology that 
few of us dreamed of just a few years ago, 
and yet it has become almost commonplace. 
It is one more powerful example of how we 
in the free world can draw closer together 
using high technology as a tool. 


The innovation represented by this 
broadcast is typical of Newsweek’s first 50 
years. The history of the magazine is one of 
invention and breakthrough. We Americans 
are very proud of Newsweek and are 
pleased to point out that it began as a com- 
petitive twinkle in an entrepreneurial eye. 
Many weekly news magazines now bring 
insights and information to our people. But 
Newsweek, in particular, can be proud that 
its keen competitive spirit has made it one 
of the most respected in the field. 


During the last 2 years, we in America 
have been reawakening the same entrepre- 
neurial, competitive spirit among our 
people. Not long ago, our economy, like 
each of yours, was in the grip of a painful 
worldwide recession and one of the worst 
sieges of inflation in our history. In the 
many meetings I’ve had with other Presi- 
dents and Prime Ministers, whether in 
Washington or other capitals, it’s become 
clear that we in the industrial democracies 
face many common economic challenges. It 
is also clear that many nations look to the 
democracies for leadership. And we will 
provide it. 


Of course, here in the United States over 
the last 2 years has not been an easy one. 
The length and depth of the recession 
which brought on so much unemployment 
have made this a painful transition. But 
we're making progress now, and we're 
doing so because we remained firm in our 
commitment to sound, fundamental princi- 
ples. 


Let me recall for you the four principles 
upon which we based our economic pro- 
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gram here in the United States and review 
just how far we’ve come. 

First, we pledged to restrain the growth 
of government spending. We were con- 
cerned that the rapid and sometimes mind- 
less expansion of government services was 
not only wasteful but was eroding the very 
foundations of our economy. Federal spend- 
ing in the United States in 1980 was in- 
creasing at the rate of 17 percent a year. 
Today, that increase is down to 10% percent 
a year. In next year’s budget we propose 
holding the spending rate to the level of 
inflation; in other words, a spending freeze. 

Second, we pledged to halt the upward 
spiral in taxation, restoring incentives for 
savings and investment. It was a matter of 
grave concern to us that the savings rate in 
the United States was the lowest of any of 
the major industrialized democracies. Some 
of our industries were losing their competi- 
tive edge, and our workers were becoming 
less productive. In the last 2 years, we cut 
the increases in taxation, too. Taking into 
account all the tax changes that have been 
made since I took office and all those we 
now propose, I’m pleased to report that be- 
tween 1981 and 1988, an 8-year span, we 
will save the American people more than 
half a trillion dollars in new taxes. 

Third, we pledged to reduce the heavy 
burden of government regulation that was 
weighing so heavily on the economy. Vice 
President Bush is heading up a govern- 
ment-wide task force, and today the flow of 
new regulatory proposals is down by one- 
third from what it was when he took office. 

Finally, we pledged to pursue a course of 
steady, consistent monetary growth. The 
central responsibility for monetary policy in 
the United States rests, of course, with the 
Federal Reserve Board. But my administra- 
tion supports its policies for noninflationary 
growth in our money supply, policies which 
have helped us cut the rate of U.S. inflation 
from over 12 percent to less than 4 percent 
today. 

As the winter snows melt in many parts 
of America, we’re seeing that these policies 
are beginning to bring rich rewards. A new 
vibrancy is evident in our economy. Spring 
is almost here and nearly everywhere we 
turn—housing sales, consumer spending— 
we see the economy reviving. The recent 
decline in international oil prices provides 


more good news for the world economy. 
There are some short-term concerns, to be 
sure. But over the long run, more realistic, 
market-oriented oil prices will spur eco- 
nomic recovery and free vast amounts of 
real resources that previously had been de- 
voted to energy. 

Another concern in the United States that 
we must address is the threat to recovery 
posed by deficit spending. We believe we 
can meet basic human needs and basic de- 
fense needs without borrowing enormous 
sums from our private capital markets. We 
intend to do just that. But we have a strug- 
gle on our hands trying to win the coopera- 
tion of our Congress. Still, we’re confident 
we're on the right track, and the signs of 
new vigor in the American economy give 
us great encouragement. 

We in the West are on the threshold of a 
new economic era. Our common problems 
have a common solution—economic growth. 
Our challenge is to create healthy, sus- 
tained growth without inflation. Inflationary 
policies in the past caused this last recession 
and, if resumed, would just as surely bring 
on another. We must rely again on the 
strength and vitality of our market-oriented 
economies and democratic governments. In 
this age of growing interdependence, 
through whole-hearted cooperation, we can 
realize the hopes and dreams of our people. 

Look at recent history. Whenever we’ve 
stood together, our accomplishments have 
been great. A basic premise of the foreign 
policy of America and of each nation in the 
free world must be to restore global pros- 
perity and stability. All of us in the United 
States, Europe, and Japan recognize that 
our task is difficult. 

The international financial system contin- 
ues to be severely strained. Many develop- 
ing countries now face a serious cash-flow 
problem created in part by a lack of confi- 
dence. To prevent this temporary problem 
from becoming a crisis, the United States 
has been and will continue working with 
other governments and international insti- 
tutions, such as the International Monetary 
Fund, to provide appropriate assistance to 
debtor nations. 

Since about 40 percent of American ex- 
ports are shipped to developing countries, 
we realize much more is at stake than 
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faraway ledgers and foreign economies. In a 
world where we depend on one another for 
our well-being, helping others is often the 
best way to help ourselves. We will join in a 
needed enlargement of the IMF’s lending 
resources. This joint effort, aimed at avert- 
ing a crisis while encouraging countries to 
pursue effective domestic policies, is essen- 
tial to world recovery. 

At the same time, the international trade 
system is also under stress. Unemployment 
caused by international inflation and past 
market-distorting policies has created 
worldwide pressures for protectionism. We 
must resist these pressures. Such economic 
nationalism is always self-defeating. And 
today, because of the world financial situa- 
tion, it would be even more dangerous. 

Next week in San Francisco, I will ad- 
dress more fully America’s international 
economic and trade policy, but today let 
me underscore a central point. If protec- 
tionist measures deprive developing nations 
of their export markets, our problems will 
become deeper and harder to solve. The 
United States will continue to push for free 
trade and fair trade at home and abroad. 
The economic summit this spring at Wil- 
liamsburg will provide the heads of state of 
the major industrial nations an opportunity 
to discuss informally the direction of the 
world economy. We hope to build on agree- 
ments made last year at Versailles and work 
toward even closer cooperation. 

Let me also speak for a moment about 
another concern we in America share with 
all the people of the world—the need for 
nuclear arms reductions. Americans have 
always been a peace-loving people. We 
yearn, as each of you do, for a world in 
which all nations can live in harmony, safe 
from conflict and the threat of nuclear dis- 
aster. This administration will leave no 
stone unturned in our effort to strengthen 
the peace and lessen the risk of war. 

America neither wants nor seeks an arms 
race. But history teaches us that weakness 
only tempts aggression. So, we’re rebuilding 
and modernizing our defenses. We in the 
free world share a joint responsibility, for 
this generation and for generations to come, 
to assure an effective deterrent and genu- 
ine arms control on an equal, verifiable 
basis. 
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Our agenda for peace is the most sweep- 
ing and comprehensive in postwar history. 
Our representatives at the Geneva negotia- 
tions on intermediate-range nuclear forces 
have proposed the global elimination of the 
entire class of land-based, intermediate- 
range nuclear missiles. Ours is a simple, 
honest, and moral proposal, not an ultima- 
tum. We continue to negotiate in good 
faith, with the full support and agreement 
of our allies, guided by four sound princi- 
ples. 

First, the only basis on which a fair agree- 
ment can be reached is that of equality of 
levels between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Second, British and French 
strategic systems are by definition not a 
part of these bilateral negotiations and, 
therefore, not to be considered in them. 
Third, Soviet proposals which have the 
effect of merely shifting the threat from 
Europe to Asia cannot be considered rea- 
sonable. And, fourth, as in all areas of arms 
control, it will be essential that an INF 
agreement be underwritten by effective 
measures for verification. 

I sympathize with the desires of many 
who call for a freeze. They genuinely want 
to reduce the threat of war, and so do I. 
But a freeze now would remove any Soviet 
incentive to negotiate real arms reductions, 
which is what we must achieve. Americans 
and people everywhere long to be free of 
fear. There is no higher moral goal than to 
rid the world of a nuclear nightmare. But 
let no one take advantage of the deep and 
sincere feelings of our people. Let no nation 
think it can exploit our humanitarian con- 
cern for their own ends. To those who fear 
nuclear war, I say, again, I’m with you. We 
must reduce the risk of war. We must pre- 
vent it through deterrence. We must serve 
mankind through genuine and mutual arms 
reduction, and that is the path the nations 
of the West are committed to. With God’s 
help, we can and will secure life, peace, and 
freedom for generations to come. 

Let’s not lose our perspective. The 
decade ahead is filled with promise for the 
Western World. We're entering economic 
recovery. New technologies and expanded 
trade can spur greater economic growth 
than we’ve yet known. Cooperation among 
nations can restore the world financial mar- 
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kets, revitalize the developing countries, 
and benefit us all. And Western solidarity 
on arms reduction can ensure political sta- 
bility and lasting peace. 

To paraphrase Winston Churchill, these 
are not dark days. These can be great days, 
the greatest days we’ve ever lived. And we 
must all thank God that we’ve been al- 
lowed, each of us according to our stations, 
to play a part in making these days memo- 
rable in the history of our civilization. 

Thank you very much. God bless you. 
And may God guide us all. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:34 a.m. from 
the Diplomatic Reception Room at the 
White House. He was introduced by Katha- 
rine Graham, chairman of the board of the 
Washington Post Co., which owns the mag- 
azine. 


Federalism Initiative Legislation 





Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
State and Local Officials. 
February 24, 1983 





Welcome to the White House, I told some 
people the other day that Nancy and I man- 
aged to be very happy here, in spite of 
having a hundred MX’s in the basement. 
[Laughter] 

You know, I come into that hall and I— 
George, you were doing right well, and I 
wanted to stay back there. And I didn’t 
even think you’d recognize me with the 
false mustache on. [Laughter] 

But I’m delighted that all of you were 
able to be here today for briefings on many 
of the initiatives that we’re undertaking. Of 
course, it also leaves me in a position of not 
knowing whether I’m plowing the same 
ground with whatever I say here. But I'll be 
brief. They’ve seen to that with the sched- 
uling. 

I’m also pleased to tell you that, if you 
haven’t been told already, that today we’re 
transmitting to the Congress our revised 
federalism initiative, which incorporates 
four major megablock grants to State and 
local governments. These legislative propos- 
als represent a continuation and expansion 


of our efforts to return authority, responsi- 
bility, and revenue resources to State and 
local governments. 

You know, Bernie Baruch once said some- 
thing to the effect that people who believed 
that they could lean on government would 
find that when you lean on government, 
government begins to lean very heavily on 
you. And in the two decades between 1960 
and 1980, we saw ever-accelerating en- 
croachment by the Federal Government on 
State and local prerogatives. Narrow and 
restrictive Federal grant-in-aid programs 
grew from less than 50 to more than 500, 
pervading such Federal—or such obvious 
local concerns as rat control and sewer ex- 
tension. The cost of these programs ex- 
ploded from around $7 billion in 1960 to 
$95 billion in 1981. And the Federal Gov- 
ernment had too much control. 

The programs lacked flexibility, the regu- 
lations were restrictive, Federal mandates 
were depleting State and local treasuries. 
Expenditures were being made for pro- 
grams that weren’t really needed, in partic- 
ular, communities and localities. State and 
local officials began calling for a reordering 
of priorities and a sorting out of responsibil- 
ities among various levels of government. 
Well, we're attempting to address those 
concerns. 

In ’81 we were successful in consolidating 
57 categorical grant programs into 9 block 
grants. Our regulatory relief effort, directed 
in large part to removing regulatory mana- 
cles which bind State and local govern- 
ments—this effort continued in 1982 with 
the enactment of the Job Training Block 
Grant and the Urban Mass Transit Block 
Grant. 

The legislative proposal that I’m sending 
to Congress today will contain four mega- 
block grants, and they are a Federal State 
Block Grant, a Federal Local Block Grant, a 
Transportation Block Grant, and a Rural 
Housing Block Grant. It incorporates the 
input that we’ve received from State and 
local officials during the course of the last 2 
years. It'll provide stable and certain fund- 
ing sources for State and local governments 
by guaranteeing funding for the programs 
at levels enacted for fiscal year 1984. And 
it’s not a vehicle for budgetary savings. 
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It'll provide greater flexibility to State 
and local officials. It'll provide a _pass- 
through to local governments for programs 
which have historically gone to the States 
but where the States have passed through 
the funding to local governments. It pro- 
vides special protections for revenue shar- 
ing and the entitlement portion of the 
Community Development Block Grant pro- 
gram. The program will be phased in to 
avoid dislocations on the State and local 
governments. 

And I don’t know whether, when George 
was talking to you up here—I'll go back a 
paragraph or two, when I was talking about 
regulations. I think you know how much 
has been achieved under his leadership in a 
task force there to reduce the paperwork 
and the regulations that have been tying 
your hands so much, and that effort will 
continue. There are still too many. 

Now, that, in short, is the package that 
we're sending up, and I’m asking Congress 
to give the legislation its immediate atten- 
tion. 

Working together, you and I can make 
government work more effectively for all 
Americans. I think one of the great things 
that probably came out of the traumatic 
experience of the Great Depression was, 
with the best of intentions, the Federal 
Government moving in where they saw 
these great emergencies, then made what 
was supposed to be temporary medicine for 
the illness permanent medicine, even after 
the patient got better. And the result was a 
drastic distortion of the historic relationship 
between State and local entities and the 
Federal Government. And we want to get 
back to what was the original purpose and 
the original idea of our separation of gov- 
ernment levels in this country, because I 
think they’re unique in all the world, and 
they were the greatest guarantee of individ- 
ual freedom that this country has ever 
known. 

So, we’re going to keep at that, and I 

thank you all for being here. 
[At this point, reporters covering the Presi- 
dent’s appearance at the briefing asked him 
the following questions as he was leaving 
the room.} 


Q. Mr. President, is there a scandal brew- 
ing over at EPA, sir? 
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The President. What? 

Q. Is there a scandal brewing over at 
EPA? 

The President. No, there’s one brewing in 
the media that’s talking about it. [Laughter] 

Q. Are you still 100 percent behind Mrs. 
Burford? 

The President. Yes. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:41 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 

Prior to the President’s appearance, the 
Vice President spoke to the group, and his 
remarks are included in the White House 
press release. 

Mrs. Burford is the former Anne M. Gor- 
such, Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Announcement Concerning a Series of 
Appointments. February 24, 1983 





The President today announced a series 
of appointments to the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. The appointments were 
made after consultation with EPA Adminis- 
trator Anne Burford and are intended to 
strengthen the management of the Agency. 

Those appointed are as follows: 


Assistant Administrator for Research and Devel- 
opment—The President is nominating Court- 
ney Riordan as an Assistant Administrator of 
EPA for Research and Development. Dr. Rior- 
dan has been the Acting Administrator in that 
position since 1981, and has been with the 
Agency since 1971. Prior to joining EPA, Dr. 
Riordan was an assistant professor at Cornell 
University. 

Acting Assistant Administrator for Solid Waste 
and Emergency Response—Lee M. Thomas, 
who is currently serving as an Associate Direc- 
tor of the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, has been designated by the President 
to be Acting Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency for Solid Waste and 
Emergency Response. He will succeed Rita M. 
Lavelle. Among other duties in the past, Mr. 
Thomas has been responsible for the adminis- 
tration’s efforts to alleviate the toxic waste 
problems at Times Beach, Mo. 
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Acting Assistant Administrator for Legisla- 
tion—Lee Verstandig, now serving as Assistant 
Secretary of Transportation for Governmental 
Affairs, has been designated by the President 
to be Acting Assistant Administrator of EPA for 
Legislation. This is a new, elevated position at 
EPA, created by the President with the con- 
currence of Administrator Burford. Dr. Ver- 
standig, a former associate dean at Brown Uni- 
versity, served as administrative assistant and 
legislative director to Senator John H. Chafee 
from 1977-81. Currently, legislative affairs at 
EPA are the responsibility of Lee Modesitt, 
who holds the title of Director, Office of Legis- 
lation. Mr. Modesitt will become an Assistant to 
the Administrator at EPA. 


Acting Assistant Administrator for Administra- 
tion—The President has designated Alfred M. 
Zuck, currently the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Administration and Management, as 
the Acting Assistant Administrator of EPA for 
Administration. Mr. Zuck is a career civil serv- 
ant who has served in a variety of positions in 
government and has been awarded the Presi- 
dential Distinguished Executive Rank (1980), 
the Distinguished Career Service Award 
(1974), and the William A. Jump Memorial 
Award (1974). Mr. Zuck replaces John Horton, 
who has resigned from the Agency. 


Acting Inspector General—The President has 
designated Charles Dempsey, currently the In- 
spector General of HUD, to be Acting Inspec- 
tor General at EPA. Mr. Dempsey, who has 
been Inspector General at HUD since 1977, 
received the HUD Outstanding Achievement 
Award in 1978 and the HUD Distinguished 
Service Award in 1980. He replaces Matthew 
N. Novick, who has resigned from the Agency. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Nomination of Courtney Riordan To Be 
Assistant Administrator for Research and 
Development. February 24, 1983 





The President is today nominating Dr. 
Courtney Riordan to be Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency for Research and Development. He 
would succeed Stephen J. Gage. 

Dr. Riordan has served as Acting Assist- 
ant Administrator for Research and Devel- 
opment since 1981. Previously he was 
Deputy Assistant Administrator, Office of 
Monitoring Systems and Quality Assurance, 


in 1979-81. He has been with the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency since 1971. His 
work has included: Associate Deputy Assist- 
ant Administrator, Office of Air, Land and 
Water Use; Director, Media Quality Man- 
agement Division, Office of Air, Land and 
Water Use; Chief of Economic Evaluation 
Branch, Office of Radiation Programs; and 
staff engineer, Office of Technical Analysis, 
Enforcement and General Counsel. Prior to 
his work at EPA, Dr. Riordan was an in- 
structor/assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of policy planning and regional analy- 
sis at Cornell University. He served in the 
United States Army in 1955-58. 

Dr. Riordan graduated form Northeastern 
University (B.S., 1963); Cornell University 
(Ph. D., 1969); and George Washington Uni- 
versity (J.D., 1979). He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Fairfax, Va. He was 
born July 4, 1937, in Boston, Mass. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Designation of Lee M. Thomas as Acting 
Assistant Administrator for Solid Waste 
and Emergency Response. 

February 24, 1983 





The President is today designating Lee 
M. Thomas to be Acting Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency for Solid Waste and Emergency Re- 
sponse. He will succeed Rita M. Lavelle. 

Mr. Thomas has served as Associate Di- 
rector of the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency (State and Local Programs 
and Support) since 1981. Mr. Thomas man- 
aged all disaster relief efforts at the Agency 
and is Chairman of the President’s Task 
Force on Times Beach, Missouri. 

Previously Mr. Thomas was director, 
Office of Public Safety, Governor’s Office, 
South Carolina, in 1980-81; an independent 
consultant in 1978-80; director, Office of 
Criminal Justice, Governor’s Office, South 
Carolina, in 1972-78; research analyst, 
South Carolina Department of Corrections, 
in 1970-71; and probation officer, Richland 
County, South Carolina, in 1968-70. 
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Mr. Thomas graduated from the Universi- 
ty of the South (B.A.) and the University of 
South Carolina (M.Ed.). He has two children 
and resides in Ridgeway, S.C. He was born 
June 13, 1944, in South Carolina. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Designation of Lee Verstandig as Acting 
Assistant Administrator for Legislation. 
February 24, 1983 





The President is today designating Lee 
Verstandig to be Acting Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency for Legislation. 

Since 1981 Dr. Verstandig has served as 
Assistant Secretary for Governmental Af- 
fairs, Department of Transportation. He 
was administrative assistant and legislative 
director to Senator John H. Chafee in 1977- 
81; associate dean of academic affairs and 
dean of political affairs for special studies at 
Brown University in 1970-77; professor of 
history and political science at Roger Wil- 
liams College in 1963-70, and served as its 
department chairman in 1965-67. 

Dr. Verstandig graduated from Franklin 
and Marshall College, the University of 
Tennessee, and Brown University. He has 
authored numerous articles and books on 
government, political history, education, 
and public policy. He was born September 
11, 1937, in Memphis, Tenn., and resides in 
Washington, D.C. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Designation of Alfred M. Zuck as Acting 
Assistant Administrator for Administration. 
February 24, 1983 





The President is today designating Alfred 
M. Zuck to be Acting Assistant Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency for Administration. He will succeed 
John P. Horton, resigned. 

Mr. Zuck has served as Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor for Administration and Man- 
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agement since 1977. Additionally, he served 
as Acting Secretary of Labor during the 
transition in 1981 and Executive Director, 
Commission on Executive, Legislative and 
Judicial Salaries in 1980. He was Comptrol- 
ler for the Department of Labor in 1975- 
77; Director, Administration and Manage- 
ment, Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration, Department of Labor, in 1970-75; 
Director, Office of Evaluation, Employment 
and Training Administration, in 1968-70; 
and Director, Federal Programs, President’s 
Council on Youth Opportunity, in 1967-68. 
He served in other positions at the Depart- 
ment of Labor beginning in 1958. 

Mr. Zuck was the recipient of the Presi- 
dential Distinguished Executive Rank 
Award in 1980, the Distinguished Career 
Service Award in 1974, and the William A. 
Jump Memorial Award in 1974. He is a 
member of the board of visitors, Maxwell 
School, Syracuse University. 

He graduated from Franklin and Marshall 
College (B.A., 1957) and Maxwell School of 
Syracuse University (M.A., 1958). He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in 
Vienna, Va. He was born August 27, 1934, 
in East Petersburg, Pa. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Designation of Charles L. Dempsey as 
Acting Inspector General. 
February 24, 1983 





The President is today designating 
Charles L. Dempsey to be Acting Inspector 
General of the Environmental Protection 
Agency. He will succeed Matthew N. 
Novick, resigned. 

Mr. Dempsey has served as Inspector 
General, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, since 1977. He joined 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment in 1968, where he served as 
Acting Director of Investigation (1970-72); 
Assistant Inspector General for Administra- 
tion (1972-75); Acting Inspector General 
(1975); and Assistant Inspector General for 
Investigation (1975-77). He is a member of 
the Association of Federal Investigators and 
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served as its national president in 1977. He 
is the recipient of the HUD Distinguished 
Service Award (1980) and the HUD Out- 
standing Achievement Award (1978). 

He graduated from Georgetown Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1960) and attended Catholic Uni- 
versity Law School. He was born June 7, 
1928, in Morristown, N.J. Mr. Dempsey re- 
sides in Arlington, Va. 


Jobs and Humanitarian Aid 





Statement by the President. 
February 24, 1983 





On January 31, Speaker O’Neill, Majority 
Leader Baker, and I discussed the possibil- 
ity of accelerating needed public improve- 
ments to help relieve the current burden of 
unemployment. Following this discussion, 
and subsequent staff-to-staff conversations, 
we developed a possible bipartisan compro- 
mise on jobs and humanitarian aid. On Feb- 
ruary 10, members of my staff presented 
this to the congressional leadership. The 
possible compromise we outlined included 
$4.3 billion in accelerated job creation and 
humanitarian assistance. I was pleased that 
Speaker O’Neill found this proposal to be 
an acceptable framework for bipartisan co- 
operation. 

Today, I have reviewed the $4.4 billion 
package developed by the House Appropri- 
ations Committee chairmen. I am encour- 
aged that it is largely consistent with the 
bipartisan framework in both size and ap- 
proach. We have come a long way toward 
bipartisan agreement. 

Seventy-five percent of the House com- 
mittee chairmen’s package consists of fund- 
ing for necessary Federal construction, 
repair, and renovation work, and appropri- 
ate humanitarian aid. However, some ele- 
ments of the package do not constitute ac- 
celeration of already budgeted items and 
thus would unnecessarily increase the defi- 
cit. These, and other elements of the pack- 
age that are not fully consistent with the 
bipartisan framework, could and should be 
better targeted on higher priority, job-relat- 
ed Federal expenditures. 


I am hopeful that these needed improve- 
ments in the House committee chairmen’s 
package will be achieved in the legislative 
process. I look forward to prompt bipartisan 
action on these matters. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 





Statement on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Action on the Nomination of 
Kenneth L. Adelman To Be Director. 
February 24, 1983 





While I would have greatly preferred a 
positive confirmation vote, I am pleased 
that the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee today voted to report to the full Senate 
the nomination of Kenneth Adelman to 
head the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. I am fully committed to his nomi- 
nation, and I share Howard Baker’s assess- 
ment that the Senate will confirm him. 


Federalism 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation. February 25, 1983 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting to the Congress today 
four pieces of legislation: the State Fiscal 
Assistance Block Grant Act; the Local Fiscal 
Assistance Block Grant Act of 1983; the 
Federalism Block Grant Highway Act of 
1983; and the Rural Housing Block Grant 
Act. 

These four proposals represent a continu- 
ation and expansion of the efforts of my 
Administration to return authority, respon- 
sibility and revenue resources to State and 
local governments. 

In my January 25, 1983 State of the 
Union message, I indicated that I would be 
sending to the Congress shortly a compre- 
hensive federalism proposal that will contin- 
ue our efforts to restore to State and local 
governments their roles as dynamic labora- 
tories of change in a creative society. We 
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have now completed our work on this effort 
and it is embodied in these four proposed 
bills. 

Therefore, I am requesting today that 
these bills be referred to the appropriate 
committees and I urge their early enact- 
ment. 


The Need for Change 


In a 1957 speech to the National Gover- 
nors’ Conference, President Eisenhower 
sounded the first words of caution about the 
trend toward increased central government 
control. He said: 

“Our governmental system, so carefully 
checked, so delicately balanced, with 
power fettered and people free, has 
survived longer than any other at- 
tempt to conduct group affairs by the 
authority of the group itself. Yet, a 
distinguished American scholar has 
only recently counseled us that in the 
measurable future, if present trends 
continue, the states are sure to de- 
generate into powerless satellites of 
the national government in Washing- 
ton. 

“That this forecast does not suffer from 
lack of supporting evidence, all of us 
know full well. The irony of the 
whole thing is accentuated as we 
recall that the national government 
was itself not the parent, but the 
creature of the states acting together. 
Yet today it is often made to appear 
that the creature, Frankenstein-like, 
is determined to destroy the creator.” 

Had he known how prophetic his state- 
ment was, his rhetoric undoubtedly would 
have been far stronger. During the two 
decades following the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, the Federal government increasing- 
ly encroached on state and local preroga- 
tives. Narrow and restrictive Federal grant- 
in-aid programs grew from under 50 to 
over 500, pervading such obviously local 
concerns as rat control and sewer exten- 
sions. The dollar amount usurped from 
State and local treasuries to finance these 
programs ballooned from $7 billion in 1960 
to $95 billion 1981. With increased Federal 
dollars came suffocating Federal control. 
Lost was the efficiency and accountability 
of local spending priorities. 
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A generation of governors, state legisla- 
tors, mayors and county officials began to 
echo President Eisenhower’s sentiments 
throughout the 1960’s and 1970's. They 
came to realize that the mushrooming Fed- 
eral programs reflected the fact that Presi- 
dents and Congresses failed to trust State 
and local officials as their partners in our 
Federal system. 

The Federal government had too much 
control, many felt. Programs lacked flexibil- 
ity. Regulations were restrictive. Federal 
mandates were depleting State and local 
treasuries. Expenditures were being made 
for programs that were not really needed in 
particular localities. In short, State and local 
officials believed that they were more capa- 
ble of making more prudent decisions to 
run their own jurisdictions than Federal bu- 
reaucrats. They started calling for a reor- 
dering of priorities and a sorting out of re- 
sponsibilities among the various levels of 
government. 


Initiatives in 1981-82 


During the past two years, hundreds of 
decisions and proposals have been made by 


my Administration in an effort to restore 
balance to our Federal system. 

For example, throughout the economic 
recovery program, which I proposed in 
1981, there was the underlying theme of 
federalism. The spending reductions were a 
reordering of priorities so that the national 
budget would address truly national needs. 
The tax cuts addressed the problem created 
by the Federal government usurping reve- 
nue sources which otherwise would have 
been available to State and local govern- 
ments and to individuals. And the regula- 
tory relief effort was directed in large part 
to removing the regulatory manacles which 
bind State and local governments. 

In a more direct assault on Federal usur- 
pation, we proposed the consolidation of 
scores of narrow and restrictive categorical 
grant-in-aid programs into seven broad 
block grants. The package which was ulti- 
mately passed by the Congress, and which I 
signed, consolidated 57 programs into nine 
block grants. It is estimated that these block 
grants resulted in a reduction of 5.4 million 
manhours (83%) in FY °82 for State and 
local officials and 5.9 million manhours 
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(91%) in subsequent years from the level 
required to administer the predecessor cat- 
egorical programs. 

This block grant effort continued in 1982, 
with enactment of the Job Training Part- 
nership Act and the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Block Grant. 

Many other initiatives were taken on the 
federalism front. 

e¢ Of the 119 regulatory reviews targeted 
by the Task Force on Regulatory Relief, 35 
were directed to State and local govern- 
ments. 

¢ For the first time in many years, the 
Executive branch actively participated in 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations (ACIR). 

¢ I created a Federalism Advisory Com- 
mittee chaired by Senator Paul Laxalt (R- 
Nevada). The work of that committee has 
now been completed and its suggestions 
have been incorporated into the package 
which I am today sending to the Congress. 

e At the White House, we have pursued 
an active outreach effort with State and 
local officials. Personally, I have met with 
more than 1,000 such officials in the White 
House during 1981 and 1982. 

Finally, early in 1982, I proposed the out- 
line of a major Federalism ‘Initiative. I 
stated at the time that my package was just 
a conceptual framework and that I wanted 
to work out the details following extensive 
consultation with State and local officials. 
The process which followed was unprec- 
edented, and I want to thank the many 
State and local officials who assisted me in 
the development of the legislation. The 
package which I am sending to the Con- 
gress today reflects the input which we re- 
ceived from State and local officials 
throughout 1982 and early 1983. 


The 1983 Federalism Initiative 


These legislative proposals would consoli- 
date 34 programs into four mega-block 
grants. The Administration’s budget request 
for these programs for FY °84 is approxi- 
mately $21 billion. 

The following programs would be consoli- 
dated into the four mega-block grants. 


State Block Grant 


Rehabilitation Services 
Vocational Education 


Adult Education 

State Education Block Grant 
Chapter 2) 

WIN 

Low-Income Home Energy Assistance 

Social Services Block Grant 

Community Services Block Grant 

ADAMHA Block Grant 

MCH Services Block Grant 

Rural Water and Waste Disposal Grants 
(FmHA) 

Water and Sewer Facility Loans (FmHA) 

Community Facility Loans (FmHA) 

CDBG—Non-Entitlement Portion Grants 
for the Construction of Municipal 
Waste Water Treatment Works (EPA) 

Child Welfare Services 

Child Welfare Training 

Adoption Assistance 

Foster Care 

Prevention Health and Health Services 
Block Grant 

Child Abuse State Grants 

Runaway Youth 


Federal-Local Block Grant 


General Revenue Sharing 
CDBG—Entitlement Portion 


Transportation Block Grant 


Urban System 

Secondary System 

Non-Primary Bridges 

Highway Safety (FHWA 402 Grants) 
Hazard Elimination 

Rail-Highway Crossing 


(ECIA, 


Rural Housing Block Grant 


Rural Housing Insurance Fund 

Very Low-Income Repair Grants 

Mutual and Self-Help Grants 

Rental Assistance Program 

This is a five-year program. It would 
guarantee funding for the programs turned 
back at the level enacted for FY ’84. This 
funding level would remain in effect 
through FY ’88. 

This will provide a stable and certain 
funding source for State and local govern- 
ments. It is not a vehicle for budgetary sav- 
ings. 

During this five-year period we will care- 
fully monitor the block grants and deter- 
mine whether it would be feasible to return 
revenue sources, such as Federal excise 
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taxes or a percentage of the Federal income 
tax, to State and local governments along 
with the programs in the block grants. I will 
appoint a presidential commission to review 
this issue and to provide recommendations 
to me. 

The proposals have been drafted to avoid 
dislocations on State and local governments. 
For example: 

¢ For the Federal-State and Federal- 
Local block grants, beginning on October 1, 
1983, a recipient could take 20 percent of 
the money from the program and spend it 
anywhere else within the block. This per- 
centage would increase to 40%, 60%, 80%, 
and finally 100% in each of the succeeding 
four fiscal years. Thus, in fiscal year 1988, a 
recipient would be able to spend 100 per- 
cent of the dollars in each block for any of 
the purposes within the block. 

¢ In the Federal-State block grant, for 
programs where Federal dollars go to the 
States but are passed through to some 
degree by the State to local units of govern- 
ment, each State would be required to pass 
through the percentage that was available 
to localities in fiscal years 1981, 1982 and 
1983 in that program. 

* States would be required to have 
meaningful consultations with local officials 
prior to final decisions on the distribution of 
these pass-through funds. 

¢ For three Farmer’s Home Administra- 
tion (FmHA) programs—rural water and 
sewer grants, water and sewer loans, and 
community facility loans—100% of these 
FmHA program funds will be passed 
through State governments directly to rural 
communities of less than 10,000 in popula- 
tion. In addition, at least 70% of the “small 
cities” funds of the Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant program will be appor- 
tioned to communities of less than 20,000 in 
population. 

Implicit in the Federal-local block grant 
is the assumption that revenue sharing 
would be reauthorized for 5 years at the 
current funding level of $4.6 billion annual- 
ly. 

Allocations to States for each program in- 
cluded in the State block grant, would be 
based on the historical program shares (FY 
*81-"83), or on the basis of formula alloca- 
tions. 
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Funding for the Federal-State block grant 
would come from three Federal excise taxes 
on alcohol, tobacco, and telephones. The 
transportation block grant would be funded 
by part of the Federal gasoline tax. 

The swap of federalization of Medicaid 
for State assumption of AFDC and Food 
Stamps, which was included in my January, 
1982 framework has been dropped from 
the package. Reform of these three pro- 
grams will be considered on a separate 
track. 

Many of the more controversial programs 
in the original package (such as child nutri- 
tion, handicapped education, urban devel- 
opment action grants and others) have been 
dropped from the initiative. 

The block grants include vastly reduced 
Federal strings and regulations. I strongly 
urge Congress to provide the flexibility in 
the programs that State and local officials 
need and deserve. 

I request that Congress give these legisla 
tive proposals its immediate attention. With 
the help of the Congress, we can make gov- 
ernment work more effectively for all 
Americans. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
February 24, 1983. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Frederick J. Ryan, Jr., as 
Special Assistant to the President and 
Director of Presidential Appointments and 
Scheduling. February 25, 1983 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Frederick J. Ryan, Jr., to be 
Special Assistant to the President and Di- 
rector of Presidential Appointments and 
Scheduling. He will succeed William K. Sad- 
leir, who will become Deputy Chief of Pro- 
tocol. 

Since February 1982, Mr. Ryan has 
served at the White House as Deputy Di- 
rector of Presidential Appointments and 
Scheduling. Prior to that, he was a litigation 
attorney with the Los Angeles law firm of 
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Hill, Farrer & Burrill. While engaged in his 
practice, he published several articles on 
various aspects of the law. 

During the 1980 Presidential campaign, 
Mr. Ryan was active in the Reagan-Bush 
committee. While residing in California, he 
was involved in several State, local and con- 
gressional races. 

Mr. Ryan graduated from the University 
of Southern California (B.A., 1977) and the 
University of Southern California Law 
Center (J.D., 1980). He was born April 12, 
1955, in Tampa, Fla. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 


Question-and-Answer Session With High 
School Students. February 25, 1983 








The President. Well, now, if I have it 
right—and I hope I don’t leave anyone 
out—students here from Florida, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Oregon, California, and Texas. 
Right? 

Students. Right. 

The President. That does it? And I guess 
the audience should know that we have just 
met, hardly exchanged a word other than 
just saying that. And so, this is, as they say 
on some of those other shows, completely 
unrehearsed—{/aughter|—and I have no 
idea what’s going to be asked, except I was 
told the first person that was going to ask a 
question would be you. 


1984 Presidential Candidacy 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Ramonia 
Westbroom, and I’m a student at Freemont 
High School in Oakland, California. And I 
wanted to know, do you plan on running 
for reelection in 1984? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, now, that’s a ques- 
tion that all of the press has been asking me 
also. To tell you the truth, I can’t answer 
that now. I think it’s the wrong time to 
answer it. If you say you’re running too 
early, then everything you do is viewed as 
being political; and if you say you’re not, 
then you immediately become a lameduck, 
and you can’t get anything done. But also I 
have always really believed that the people 
will kind of let you know whether you 


should run again or not. So, I'll wait a little 
while on that one and then answer it later. 
Yeah. 


Arms Control and Reduction 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Bob Beatty. 
I’m representing Lake Oswego High School 
from Lake Oswego, Oregon. And I say that 
my generation is very concerned with a 
possible nuclear war. And to tell you the 
truth, we’re sort of scared. Is there any pos- 
sibility that you will meet with Soviet 
Chairman Andropov to ease some of the 
tensions that exist between our two coun- 
tries? 

The President. Well, now, I have made it 
plain—and even before it was Andropov, 
when it was Brezhnev—that I was willing 
to meet. There are no plans right now for a 
summit, but this doesn’t mean that we’re 
not in communication and constant touch 
between our State Department and their 
people and all. But more important than a 
meeting between the two of us—and I re- 
cently sent word to our European allies that 
I would meet with Mr. Andropov anyplace, 
anytime, to sign an agreement that would 
eliminate the intermediate-range nuclear 
weapons that are now poised and aimed at 
the countries of Europe. We have no such 
weapons there as a deterrent. 

But let me say that I know this concern 
of all of you. And I know the fear that 
everyone has. On the other hand, the very 
nature of the deterrent, the fact that both 
sides have these weapons aimed—it’s the 
first weapon ever invented that has never, 
at the same time, led to a defensive weapon 
against it. The only defense you have is 
being able to say, if one of you does it the 
other one’s going to do it too. And there is 
no winner. 

But we're trying now—this is so out of 
hand that we have three teams negotiating 
in Geneva, Switzerland—well, two _ in 
Geneva, one in Vienna. The one in Vienna 
is negotiating on conventional weapons. 
The other two—one is what’s known as the 
START team, for Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks, and the other one is the INF team, 
intermediate-range nuclear weapons. These 
are the ones—the SS-20’s, the Soviet Union 
has about 350, some aimed at Europe. 
They’ve continued to add to that force even 
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though we have this team there, because | 
proposed some time ago that they meet us 
to negotiate an outright elimination. Our 
NATO Allies have asked us to put nuclear 
weapons, intermediate-range weapons, as a 
deterrent to those that are there on the 
edge of Western Europe. And we have 
agreed to do that. 

Now, so far, they have a monopoly. They 
are the only ones with the threat. We will 
deploy—we’re trying to get what I said was 
a zero-based option—destroy theirs, and we 
won’t produce any of ours. And at least we 
will have made the step of wiping out a 
whole system of nuclear weapons. 

Now, I think they came to the table and 
are willing to talk because they don’t want 
us to put in that deterrent. I can only tell 
you that every effort we can make is being 
made to reduce the numbers of those weap- 
ons, and, hopefully, if we once start down 
that path, hopefully, we can eliminate them 
altogether. But I would say here, rather 
than your fear is—I believe that for 37 
years we've proven that that deterrent idea 
does work. And I’m still confident of that. 

Let me point out, we’re the only country 
that ever dropped one of those. And that 
was in the World War II against Japan. But 
we were the only country that had it. And 
you have to ask yourself, would we have 
dropped it if we had known they had one 
they could have dropped on us? And I think 
we all know the answer to that. 

So, we’re not completely helpless. 

Yes. 


Student Financial Assistance 


Q. Mr. President, I’m from Northwest 
High School in House Springs, Missouri. I 
have a question concerning the cuts in stu- 
dent aid. I realize that cuts need to be 
made. There are some students who are 
very intelligent, however, that do not have 
the money to go to college without help. 
How will this affect the future of our 
Nation if only those from high-income fami- 
lies can afford to be educated? What are 
your views toward these cuts? 

The President. All right. I think what 
you've revealed here is there’s a wide- 
spread misunderstanding about what we’ve 
done. Actually, we are still providing stu- 
dent aid at the government level. Remem- 
ber also, though, that there are many schol- 
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arship funds from private foundations, from 
schools themselves. In California—and I’m 
sure this is true of most other States—while 
I was Governor, we increased the State 
scholarship aid 11 times as much as when I 
first arrived there. So, there is more than 
the Federal Government. 

But here’s what we’ve done at the Feder- 
al Government level. It isn’t a case of cut- 
ting back the aid. But we found out that the 
programs had expanded to the point that 
people, families with incomes enough that 
they should be able to provide the educa- 
tion themselves for their children, were still 
getting this government aid and the gov- 
ernment guaranteed loans and so forth. We 
changed the standards to make it possible 
to give more of that aid to those whose 
financial standing or earnings were such 
that they couldn’t go without it. 

And so, what we have done is simply take 
some of the aid away from more affluent 
families and give it to families that do have 
real need. And we are still providing aid for 
almost half the college students in the 
United States. 

The young gentleman right there. You, 
yes. 

Q. It’s, Mr. 

The President. No, no, it was him. 
[Laughter] Okay. I'll take you in the back 
next then. 


Liberty City, Miami, Fla. 


Q. My name is Larry Norton, and I’m a 
student at Miami Northwestern Senior High 
School, Miami, Florida. Mr. President, after 
the May riots in Miami of 1980 in the Lib- 
erty City section of the city, money was 
promised from the Federal Government to 
aid black businesses and create jobs, a total 
revitalization of Liberty City. I would like 
to know what happened to this Federal 
money? Was it sent into Liberty City? And 
if so, how is it being spent? And if it has not 
been sent into the Liberty City area, is it 
going to be sent into the area? And why is 
it taking so long? 

The President. 1 can’t answer the techni- 
calities of whether it has or whether it’s 
gone there or not. I can only tell you from 
my position the overall policy of this admin- 
istration and what we’ve done. And through 
the Small Business Administration and 
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through the Defense Department we have 
ordered that more help be aimed at minor- 
ity-aimed businesses, small businesses, and 
this by way of subcontracting in Defense. 
And I know that that has been going for- 
ward quite successfully. But for me to have 
the details on the particular areas—but 
since you’ve asked it, I can tell you that I 
will look into it. You say it’s Liberty City. 

Q. Yes, sir. 

The President. 1 shall look into that and 
find out. And if there’s something delaying 
aid that was promised, I shall roust some 
people around. [Laughter] 

No, the man—— 

Q. Yes—— 

The President. There. 


National Park System 


Q. My name is Jay Gore, representing 
LaPorte High School in LaPorte, Texas. Re- 
cently there have been rumors that the In- 
terior Department plans to change its 
policy towards the National Park System 
and that it’s going to change it from more 
of a conservation—for people who see and 
enjoy the park—to an entertainment role. 
What do you think the role of the National 
Park System should be? 

The President. Well, now, the only thing 
that I can answer about—what I know is 
the Interior Department’s policy about na- 
tional parks is that when we came, the Con- 
gress kept proposing more money, in all 
this stringent time when we're running 
deficits, to buy more parkland. But what 
the Department of Interior found out was 
that the parks, the national parks we pres- 
ently have, had been allowed to run down, 
and the spending had been decreased, 
before we got here, every year, to where 
they were getting virtually nothing for the 
maintenance and the upkeep of these 
parks. And the standards for health and 
safety had been lowered very much be- 
cause of this. And the Interior Department 
said, “We’re not going to buy more park- 
land until we have taken care of the parks 
we have.” And so, they have vastly in- 
creased the amount of money that is being 
devoted to bring the parks up to standard. 

Now, I know that there is a lot of confu- 
sion about much—and maybe some of what 
you were asking was because of the talk 
lately about the wilderness territories, not 


just parks. And the Interior Department, 
Mr. Watt, is being blamed because he sent a 
notice to Washington that 800,000 acres of 
land, almost a million acres, should not be 
considered any longer for incorporation 
into the wilderness areas. And this story 
came out that he was taking this away from 
wilderness areas. 

Well, before we got here, 174 million 
acres had been designated by the Congress 
for study as to whether any or all of them 
should be incorporated in the 80 million 
acres of national wilderness land that we 
presently have. Standards were set. It can’t 
be wilderness land if there’s roads on it. It 
can’t be wilderness land if there’s dual own- 
ership, if, say, a local government or State 
government has an ownership claim or 
owns mineral rights under the land and so 
forth. 

Under the previous administration, of 
that 174 million acres, they had already 
withdrawn 150 acres of that as—million 
acres, I mean, as not being eligible for wil- 
derness. And the Interior Department con- 
tinued the study, and the 800,000 acres that 
was withdrawn was simply added to that 
150 million acres, which means we still 
have some 23 million acres that we’re con- 
tinuing to study as to whether it qualifies to 
be included in the wilderness lands. 

But the park policy is one of maintaining 
the parks we have. Then if there is a need 
for additional parkland, we can follow up 
on that. 

Now—well, here’s a young lady over 
here. 


Employment Programs 


Q. Hello. My name is Elizabeth Daven. 
It’s very nice to meet you, Mr. President. I 
would like to ask you—I come from Califor- 
nia in Riverside—what are some of your 
plans to improve our Nation’s unemploy- 
ment problems? 

The President. To provide 

Q. Just one minute. What are some of 
your plans to improve our Nation’s unem- 
ployment—our unemployment situation? 

The President. Oh, to improve the unem- 
ployment situation. Well, first of all, the 
greatest employer is the private sector, and 
right now there are a hundred million 
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people employed in this country while 
there are some 11 million unemployed. 

Last month, January, for the first time the 
unemployment level started to decline. It 
dropped four-tenths of a percentage point, 
from 10.8 to 10.4. And in the new method 
of keeping that, that was from 10.7 to 10.2, 
because up until last month no one was 
counting the Armed Forces. Well, they’re 
very definitely working and employed. And 
they were counting them when they left 
the service and became unemployed, but 
they weren't counting them while they 
were employed. So, the new method is it 
would be 10.7, down to 10.2. 

We have—the increase in the gasoline tax 
is going to create some jobs. That isn’t why 
it was passed. It was passed because our 
highway system and our bridges throughout 
the country have deteriorated so badly that 
they need—it’s an emergency situation. 
They need to be repaired, to be replaced in 
many instances. But that will create several 
hundred thousand new jobs. 

We now have a bill that we’re discussing 
with the legislative leadership that will— 
well, several bills. First, one of them, called 
the enterprise zones. This a program to go 
into rundown areas, such as some of our 
inner cities that have decayed and where 
many of the people are on welfare, unem- 
ployed, and businesses don’t go in there. It’s 
a program of using tax incentives at every 
level of government for businesses that will 
go in, establish themselves there, and then 
hire the people that are there presently un- 
employed and getting welfare, and tax in- 
centives to make this worthwhile. While 
we're trying to get this through Congress, 
eight States have already done this on their 
own with tremendous success. 

We have another measure up there that 
is calling on, accelerating programs that in 
the budget we’re discussing for 1984, where 
our various government levels or agencies 
have construction work, maintenance work, 
repair, that needs to be done, and would be 
in the ’84 budget, that we would move that 
up and start doing it now to help solve 
unemployment. 

We also, let me just say, have—we are 
extending the unemployment insurance 
benefits. As people have run out the ability 
to be eligible, we’re extending them, but 
we're also trying to get legislation that 
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would allow us to use those for job training, 
to use them for relocating people to places 
where there are jobs, and to also use what 
we call a voucher system, in which a person 
would be able to take a voucher instead of 
his unemployment payment, go to an em- 
ployer, give the employer that voucher in 
return for a job, and for a period of time 
the Government would pay the amount of 
that voucher as an inducement to the em- 
ployer to take on this unemployed person. 

And there are a number of other things 
we're doing. And I think the turnaround 
that is just taking place in the economy is 
going to get at this problem. 


Business Investment 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. My name is 
Tor Ewald. I’m from Aragon High School in 
San Mateo, California. I’d like to start off by 
saying something I don’t think you hear 
enough of. And Id like to congratulate you 
on your fight against interest rates, and es- 
pecially inflation, which on figures that 
went out today, I heard, was down to 2.2 
percent. I think you’ve done a great job 
with that. 

Now, my question deals with renewable 
energies. Recently—or, do you plan to sup- 
port this industry by keep going with your 
tax credits, tax credits, tax incentives, and 
what do you have in the future plans invol- 
ing this and—because in the minds of my 
peers, this is very important to our future. 

The President. To—now, wait a minute— 
the incentives to—— 

Q. To invest in 

The President. To invest, yes. These are 
both at the private level for—and we’ve 
brought up, for the first time in 3 years, the 
personal savings rate. Now, you know, 
when people buy insurance policies or put 
their money in a savings account, that 
money then becomes part of a capital pool 
that is loaned to industry and business and 
so forth, for investment purposes. And 
we're continuing that. But we're also con- 
tinuing the tax policies that give business 
some breaks so that they can afford to im- 
prove their capacity and their ability to 
build, modernize their plant and machin- 
ery, and so forth. We are going to continue 
all of those things. They’re very vital. 
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This is one of the big things that has 
made us less competitive with our foreign 
allies. Japan, many companies in Europe 
after World War II, when there’d been so 
much destruction and all, they were helped 
by us to build the most modern of factories. 
Well, ours weren’t bombed, and the result 
was, with our taxing policies since the war, 
we made it very d‘fficult for American busi- 
ness to moderniz? plant and equal these 
other plants and ve able to produce at the 
lower price that they could produce. And 
we are providing incentives for that. 

I thank you for the words about the inter- 
est rates. And you would be happy to know 
that as of today two of the major banks in 
the United States have lowered the prime 
interest rate from 11 to 10%. And the 
others, I know, they always follow when 
that happens. 

Young man right back there in the white 
shirt. Yes? 


Times Beach, Mo. 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Pierre Love, 
and I’m from St. Louis, Missouri, Visual and 
Performing Arts High School. What I would 
like to know is, what progress is being made 
on the dioxin problem in Times Beach, and 
who do you think should handle it, the Fed- 
eral or State Government? 

The President. Well, I think it should be a 
combination where responsibility lies. First, 
you try to find, is there a private responsi- 
bility? Is some concern, a factory or some- 
thing, responsible for this? And if so, then 
secure either help or turn this over com- 
pletely to them and have them do it, if 
they’re at a real fault. But then, other levels 
of government. 

Now, the situation in Missouri. We have 
just announced that the dioxin level—as you 
know, we’ve been in there taking tests, and 
it has turned out to be so much more 
severe, probably due to the repeated flood- 
ing there. The dioxin came, to those of you 
who don’t know, was in oil that was put on 
dirt roads to hold down the dust. No one 
knew at the time that they were doing 
something that would affect the health of 
the people living there. But the dioxin 
level, the floods came and spread this and 
sank into lawns and everything, has infect- 
ed it so much that we’ve had to tell the 
people that it’s dangerous to live there. 


We are now proposing to simply buy that 
town. Pay the people for their homes, for 
leaving their homes, give them the money 
their homes are worth, businesses, and so 
forth. And it’s a shame and tragic that they 
must move away. But it will be a long time 
before that can be cleaned up to where we 
could say it is safe. 

Young lady right back there in the blue 
dress. 


Birth Control Regulation 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Felicia 
Lynch, and I attend James Logan High 
School in Union City, California. Mr. Presi- 
dent, your administration suggests that fed- 
erally supported family planning clinics 
inform parents of minors if they request 
birth control information. 

The President. I'm having trouble hearing 
you. I have to admit to you, I’ve got one ear 
that doesn’t hear as well as it should, so—— 

Q. Start over? 

The President. Speak up a little more. 

Q. Your administration suggests that fed- 
erally supported family planning clinics 
inform parents of minors if they request 
birth control information. My question is, 
Mr. President, how does your administra- 
tion justify this so-called squeal law? 

The President. Ah, I'm glad you asked 
that. [Laughter] I'm very happy to answer. 
This has to do with the squeal law. And I’m 
not sure that you will be on my side on this, 
but maybe your parents will. 

The legislation that authorized the Feder- 
al Government to subsidize centers where 
birth control advice and so forth and means 
of birth control were being offered the 
young people, that they should in return for 
these subsidies, to the greatest extent possi- 
ble, involve a maximized family participa- 
tion. Well, they haven’t done it. They 
simply are allowing girls who are under age 
to come and receive their information and 
their prescriptions for these various birth 
control devices and at the same time to 
keep this information from the parents. 

Now, I don’t think any of us can say that 
sexual behavior is without a moral connota- 
tion, connection. And it seems to me that 
where they’re all complaining that this is 
now government interfering with the rights 
of young people—what about government 
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injecting itself into the family, between 
parent and child, and saying, “We the gov- 
ernment reserve the right to do something 
of this kind in collusion with your children, 
and we’re not going to let you know about 
it.”P I don’t think, at a time when we’re 
worried about the family as an institution 
and wanting to preserve the family as a 
unit—because that’s the basis for all civiliza- 
tion—I don’t think government has a right 
to stick its nose into the family and tell 
parents what they can or cannot know 
about their children. And, therefore, we’ve 
put out that regulation. And I feel very 
strongly about this. 

Government has done a lot of things now 
and in its aid to education and all that has, 
in effect, kind of moved to take some of 
what should be parental duties away from 
the parents now and have you beholden to 
government. And I just don’t think—gov- 
ernment can be a lot of things, but it can’t 
be mama and papa and it shouldn't try. 


Kenneth L. Adelman 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Rachel 
Wormhoudt. I’m from Berkeley High 
School, Berkeley, California. I’d like to ad- 
dress the issue of nuclear arms reduction. 
Considering the current status of the Adel- 
man nomination and the fact that in yester- 
day’s Foreign Relations Committee, the 
nomination will be sent to the floor with a 
recommendation that it not be confirmed, 
how do you feel your nomination of this 
man has helped nuclear arms reductions? 
And how do you feel our allies will perceive 
it? 

The President. Well, I think that the 
Senate—very frankly, the Senate committee 
is being very irresponsible, and I think that 
this is pretty much party-line vote in polli- 
tics. 

Mr. Adelman is a young man, and there’s 
nothing against that. He’s 36 years old. 
Someone tried to make an issue of that. 
And we've got some Congressmen that are 
not 36 years old yet. But Mr. Adelman was 
at the United Nations, and he was the 
direct deputy and assistance to our ambassa- 
dor there, Jeane Kirkpatrick. And some 
time ago, the United Nations had its confer- 
ence on disarmament, and Mr. Adelman 
participated in that. We had a chance to see 
his performance in that. So, it is not true, as 
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they’ve been saying, that he does not have 
experience in arms negotiations. 

He is a brilliant young man. Everyone 
who knows him endorses him, and I think 
the fact that the committee voted nine to 
eight indicates that there’s a great division 
as to whether he’s competent or not. And 
this is going to the floor, and I’m going to 
tell you I’m going to do everything I can to 
urge the Senate to ratify him for this posi- 
tion. It takes Senate approval of someone. 

I think that what the committee has done 
and this whole fuss over him, this has been 
injurious to us in the eyes of our allies and 
friends. But I told you before about those 
teams that we have negotiating. We picked 
this man, because the whole idea of the 
arms reductions was mine and I obviously 
want it, and I wouldn’t have picked him if I 
did not think he was the best man at hand 
to do the job. And, frankly, I’m a little an- 
noyed at the Senate that they don’t give me 
credit for believing that. 

A couple of them have actually voiced 
the thought that they don’t believe I’m seri- 
ous about arms reduction. Well, since I’ve 
understood from some of the plans that 
others in the world have I'd probably be 
the first target, you can bet I want arms 
reduction. [Laughter] 

The gentleman right there in the aisle. 


Crime Prevention 


Q. Yes, sir, Mr. President. My name is 
Ken Bernstein. I’m from North Miami 
Senior High School. What role do you feel 
the Federal Government should play in 
preventing crime in this country? 

The President. What role should we play 
in preventing crime in this country? Well, 
now, basically, we know that law enforce- 
ment is a matter of State and local govern- 
ments. For example, if someone is tried for 
murder, they’re tried because they have 
violated the State law in that State against 
murder. The Federal Government, howev- 
er, does have a part to play. 

One of the great parts that we’re playing 
is—more than half the crime in the United 
States is drug-related. And we tried an ex- 
periment in south Florida. We put, for the 
first time, we alined all the Federal agen- 
cies from drug enforcement to the FBI to 
the Federal marshals to all of this. And then 
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we went and joined in with all the local and 
State apparatus down there. We had what 
we called a task force. And George Bush, 
the Vice President, was in charge of it. 

This task force did a fantastic job. We 
have actually intercepted billions of dollars, 
at street value, of drugs. We have a whole 
fleet of cabin cruisers and speedboats and 
yachts and airplanes that we have taken 
and confiscated. I saw a table one day in 
Florida with $20 million—I’d never seen 
$20 million in my life—stacked up on a 
table that had been confiscated from these 
drug things. 

And it was so successful that, of course, 
we almost cleaned up the situation there. 
But the same people then started coming 
into the United States, importing these 
drugs, bringing them in through different 
routes. We now are funding 12 task forces 
that will be in all the other areas in the 
United States to see if we can do the same 
thing. 

But, also, I think, we’ve got to take and 
are taking stands: some national legislation 
to clean up much of what we think is in the 
social—or the criminal justice system, the 
fact that so many criminals today are 
turned back out on the streets and some- 
times for very little reason. 

I’m sure you’ve heard the thing about the 
exclusionary rule. Well, now, this is the 
result of judicial decisions. This isn’t a law 
that anyone passed. But what the exclusion- 
ary rule means is that if a policeman in 
some way violates technicalities of the law 
in getting some evidence, that evidence is 
thrown out of court, even though the evi- 
dence proves beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that the accused is guilty. 

And the classic case of this and the fool- 
ishness of it took place in San Bernardino, 
California. And there were two agents that 
got a warrant, which is all legal, to search a 
home where a man and woman lived that 
were suspected of selling heroin. And they 
couldn’t find any heroin after searching the 
house, which they could legally do. On the 
way out, one of them on a hunch turned 
around; there was a baby in a crib. He took 
the baby’s diapers down, and there was the 
heroin. They were guilty. The evidence was 
thrown out of court and they went free, 
because the judge ruled that the baby 
hadn’t given its permission to be searched. 


[Laughter] Now, this is how ridiculous it 
could be. 

But we have legislation, a crime package 
of bills, to try and straighten this out, try 
and make it more possible to evade these, 
just, technicalities and really get justice in 
sentencing criminals. 

There on the aisle, and then I'll come 
down 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. Ah, there are too many 
hands. 

Q. ——as much as we hate to, we're 
going to have to quit. My name is Rob Cal- 
houn from El] Dorado, Arkansas, and on 
behalf of all Close-Up students in Close-Up, 
we'd like to thank you for sharing this time 
with us. 

The President. Thank you very much. 
Thank you. 

Could I just make a farewell—I thought 
that you were going to ask a last question 
here, but I guess I talked too long. 

I’m always brokenhearted at the number 
of hands that I didn’t get to point to. I try 
to go around so you won’t think I’m staying 
in one spot. I’m sorry about those. If those 
of you who had questions and I diaiu’t get 
to them want to write them, believe me, I'll 
send you a written answer to your question. 
And, Joe,' you can tell them how to write so 
that the letters will get to me. Sometimes I 
find that it takes a long time for letters to 
reach my desk. So, Joe will tell you how to 
do it. 

But the other thing, I say this to you, and 
I want to say it to other students who will 
come in here in these meetings of this kind. 
I've answered some questions here today 
and with what I claimed were facts and 
figures. And I believe that I was correct in 
those. But don’t let me get away with it, if 
you have any question as to whether any of 
my answers were not based on fact, check 
me out. But do that with anyone who’s— 
whether it’s on the evening news or wheth- 
er you read it in the paper or whether it’s 
someone in the classroom or a lecturer or a 
speaker. You have some question, check 
them out. 


a Joseph R. Holmes, Special Assistant to the 
President and Director of White House Tele- 
vision, Film, and Radio Services. 
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You have more words thrown at you 
today, your generation, than has ever been 
thrown at any generation in history. Well, 
don’t become the sucker generation. Make 
sure that what someone is telling you is fact 
and could be substantiated. And that goes 
for me, too. 

Okay. Thanks very much. 


Note. The President spoke at 1:01 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. The question-and-answer session 
was taped for later broadcast on the Cable 
Satellite Public Affairs Network. 





Digest of Other 

White House Announcements 

The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the Press 
Secretary and not included elsewhere in this 
issue. 








February 22 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Commerce and 
Trade, to discuss trade policy; 

—a bipartisan group of Members of Con- 
gress, to discuss proposed legislation to 
establish Radio Marti; 

—Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr., of 
New York. 

The President hosted a reception for 
members of organizations in the Conserv- 
ative Political Action Conference in the 
Residence. 


February 23 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Israeli Ambassador to the United States 
Moshe Arens; 
—Mario Soares, Portuguese Socialist Party 
leader and vice president of Socialists 
International. 


The President amended the major disas- 
ter declaration of February 9 for the State 
of California. The President’s action will 
permit the use of Federal funds in relief 
and recovery efforts in certain areas of the 
State which suffered damages beginning on 
November 27, 1982. 


February 24 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—the Cabinet Council on Natural Re- 
sources and Environment, to discuss 
natural gas deregulation legislation; 

—Representative Phil Gramm of Texas. 

The President hosted a reception for 

members of the American Legion Women’s 
Auxiliary on the State Floor of the White 
House. 


February 25 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the National Security Council. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted February 22 


Wesley William Egan, Jr., 

of North Carolina, a Foreign Service officer 
of Class one, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of 
Guinea-Bissau. 


John Melvin Yates, 

of Washington, a Foreign Service officer of 
Class one, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Cape Verde. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted February 22—Continued 


Carlos Salman, 

of Florida, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 17, 1985 (reappointment). 


Steven Roger Schlesinger, 
of Maryland, to be Director of the Bureau 
of Justice Statistics, vice Harry Alan Scarr. 


Submitted February 24 


Courtney Riordan, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
vice Stephen John Gage. 
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The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
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Released February 22 


Fact sheet: 
Freedoms Foundation American Friendship 
Medal 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Washington Conference of 
the American Legion 
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Released February 23 


Announcement: 

List of individuals receiving the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom 

Fact sheet: 

Presidential Medal of Freedom 


Released February 24 


Fact sheet: 
President’s federalism initiative legislation 


Statement: 

Meeting of the Cabinet Council on Natural 
Resources and Environment to discuss natu- 
ral gas deregulation legislation—by the 
Principal Deputy Press Secretary to the 
President 


Released February 25 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the January figures for the 
Consumer Price Index—by Martin S. Feld- 
stein, Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers 


Announcement: 
Visit of the President to 
Oreg., on March 5 


Klamath Falls, 
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